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Wien the chief concern of the petroleum 
industry became gasoline for the automo- 
bile instead of kerosene for the oil lamp and 
axle grease for the buggy, the future of the 
motor age stood at a precarious crossroad. 
Unless volume production of refined 
petroleum for motor fuel could be produced, 
the attendant scarcity and high cost of 
gasoline would keep the popularity of the 
automobile at a definite low. The 
invention of the Hughes Rock 
Bit in 1909 made possible volume 
production of petroleum for 
motor fuel and lubricants, and 
the automotive industry fol- 
lowed with mass production of 
motor cars. This dual volume 
production of motor fuel and 
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AND GASOLINE... 


automobiles revolutionized transportation 
and sparked American economy to 
abundancy! The genesis of our modern 
prosperity stemmed from the establishment 
of volume production of petroleum which, 
when translated into our system of economy, 
meant swift and low-cost transportation 
for our citizenry in every walk of life, more 
payrolls, greater opportunities, and a fuller 
measure of national security. 
Hughes Tool Company is proud 
of the role fate has allowed it to 
perform in the history of Ameri- 
can and world progress in the 
petroleum industry. The name 
HUGHES on Rock Bits and other 
oil field tools is the accepted 
‘*Standard of the Industry’: 
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DURING THE LAST TWO YEARS one million more industrial 





workers have been covered by retirement plans. A substantial 
nurnber of these plans are financed through pension trusts ad- 
ministered by banks ... Since 1913, Bankers Trust Company 
has had its own self-administered retirement plan for its em- 
ployes ... Over the years, this bank has been privileged to 
serve as trustee for pension funds instituted by many of the 


country’s leading corporations in a wide variety of industries. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Tr y, oth Any of the 207 Lindsay Body 
Builders can quickly deliver this 

Lindsay Single Unit Body. Choice 

of four widths—any desired length. 

See your Lindsay Builder today or 


write for information. 
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2k: 
CeRNIcE TRUMAN’S RETURN to the White 
, House this week end sets the stage 


fecting businessmen—in their homes as well as 
eir offices. 

Some of the waiting problems: 

Special session—Whether to summon Con- 
ess to act on the immediate dollar crisis in Italy, 
rance, and Britain. Truman must choose be- 
een his political advisers (who oppose a special 
sion) and his State Dept. (which wants fast 
tion). 

How much food and coal to Europe?—This is 
addition to the dollar problem. Say it another 
ay and it’s how many “meatless days”’ and how to 
locate gondola cars at home. 

Marshall Plan—Timing, scope, and how to 
un it are all still open points. And the most impor- 
ant of these is: How to administer? 









Prices—The hottest domestic issue, inextri- 
1" Mably tied up with the foreign issues. Watch for 


de Col clew to Truman’s position in his Oct. 8 speech 
bn Women’s Democratic Day. 


Politics—Whether to make a western swing 
CE fps an offset to such G.O.P. trips as those of Dewey 
: E..cfamend Taft. Answer: Not if Congress is called back. 


ying, A % 

cag THE SECOND MARSHALL PLAN—we told 
‘Bane gyou about it two weeks ago (BW—Sep.6’47,p5)— is 
na Hgmorowing firmer, clearer. 

‘ You can now pretty much count on this: 










A new government agency will be set up to 
run the show. It will have both procurement author- 
ity and allocation power. 

In other words, the new agency will be the 
buyer and shipper of American aid to Europe. It 
will have power to establish priority both domes- 
tically (as to order of production) and externally 
(as to degree of need). 


Businessmen will do business with this setup. 
’ 


Republicans in Congress—as well as Tru- 
scam MAN'S people—are pretty well agreed on this basic 
Hoot idea. There’ll be squabbles yet over details. For 
i gg example: Who, specifically, will run the show? 

Din But Washington isn’t going to send Europe just 
vz@™ More dollars. In Congress, particularly, the talk 
r= is tough: This time the U.S. must see to it that it 
SJ gets its money’s worth. 

an Otherwise—so goes this line—Europe might 
as well go Communist now; unless the Marshall 
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for a series of momentous decisions’ 


Plan really works the Communists will take over 


eventually anyway. 
& 


How about repayment? 

You find today a growing feeling that the food 
and coal—consumable items—of the Marshall 
Plan should be given away, or practically so. 

But the U. S. will ask for repayment of the cap- 
ital items. Not in money, but probably in raw ma- 
terials. And not right away, but over a period of 
time. 

The Harriman-Krug-Nourse reports will point 
this up. In a nutshell, they'll say: The U.S. can 
do the Marshall Plan job without wrecking the 
domestic economy. 

But they'll warn that the cost will be great in 
terms of U. S. resources—copper, iron, etc. So these 


should be paid back. 


EAT LESS FOOD is the word from Washing- 
ton. 

Taft said it first, from California. He was 
giving a quick answer on how to get prices down. 

Of course, Truman isn’t overlooking the pos- 


sible relief on price pressures in a save-food cam- 
paign. But his campaign will run to the need for 


making more food available for Europe. Com- 
merce Secretary Harriman and Agriculture Under 


Secretary Dodd started the talk in public this week. 

Also, there’s New York Mayor O’Dwyer’s call 
for two meatless days a week. 

You can expect this sort of talk to build up 
fast from now on. Food processors will be “‘in- 
vited’ to help out ir their advertising. So will 
restaurants, radio, newspapers, etc. 


All this “eat less’ ballyhoo simply points up 
the question: How much food can the U. S. send 


to Europe this winter and next spring? 

State Dept. insists that the need requires allo- 
cation from U.S. crops at least equal to last year’s 
record shipments. Agriculture says it can’t be done. 

The answer isn’t dollars. It is basically a ques- 
tion of how much food Americans will give up eat- 
ing themselves. 

a 

You can expect, also, that whenever Con- 
gress comes back, Truman will ask for revival of 
controls on grain. 

Curbing use of grain for alcohol, for exam- 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





ple, will add relatively little to foodstocks. But it's 
looked upon as a propaganda must. 


EMPLOYERS IN DIFFICULTY with a union 
won't be hearing so soon from U. S. conciliators as 
they have in the past. 

Cy Ching’s code for the new mediation setup 
he heads: Play hard to get; they'll respect us more 


that way. 
* 


Ching thinks government should keep out of 
labor disputes as much as possible, get into them 
only when commerce is importantly affected. He 
will let local agencies handle small-fry disputes. 

His ideas have his staff worried; they fear the 
case load will drop. That would mean fewer jobs 

If Ching gets his way, Conciliation Service 
won't handle union balloting on acceptance of em- 
ployer’s last offer—as the Taft-Hartley law sug- 
gests. 

He wants to toss that chore to NLRB, already 
set up for bargaining unit elections. 


NLRB WILL OVERRULE Denham’s ruling that 
top C.1.0. and A.F.L. officers must file non-Com- 
munist affidavits before their affiliates can get 
NLRB service. 

The decision won‘t come, however, until an 
election case reaches the board on appeal. 

First such case may come from the A.F.L. 
Electrical Workers, on the Baltimore regional di- 
rector’s refusal to schedule a bargaining election 
among studio technicians at radio station WARL. 

Top |.B.E.W. officials all have filed the affi- 
davits. They are stymied by refusal of the A.F.L. 
executive council to do so (page 89), 


HOW THE ATOMIC POWER OUTLOOK has 
changed as a result of the shift in atom develop- 
ment goals is becoming clearer: 


Adm. Williams S. Parsons, Navy's director of 
Atomic Defense, tells the Society of 1812: 

(1) It will take 10 years to develop high tem- 
perature nuclear reactors for special purposes; 


(2) Large-scale output of industrial atomic 
power is a generation away. 


Last March, however, Parsons predicted: 
(1) Experimental power pile operation in ‘48; 


(2) Solution of engineering problems in five 
years; 
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(3) Development of atomic power to a point, 
practical use in the early 1950's. 
Parsons’ new estimates reflects a revised gli 
cation of manpower by Atomic Energy Commission 
Military work gets top priority. 


AIR PASSENGER FARES are going up— agai 

Northwest Airlines blazed the way with a pet 
tion asking CAB to O.K. a second 10% increase 9 
one-way fares. United already is acting as if | 
would follow suit. 

Reason: Last April’s 10% boost hasn' 
pulled most domestic carriers out of the red. 


FOREIGN BUYING MISSIONS are likely ty 
stick around this country a while longer. 

More than a year ago, the State Dept. told 
governments with official buyers here that U.§. 
policy favored winding up such missions, return: 
ing trade to private channels. 

Some went home; a few others came (BW— 
Aug. 16'47,p98). Now — unofficially — State has 
adopted a “‘hands off’’ attitude until the question 
of who is going to do the buying under the Marshall 
Plan is answered. 

e 

CRACK-OF-THE-WEEK—by Sen. Ed Martin 
complaining to assembled steel industry big-wigs 
(page 17) about the nail shortage in New England 

“In our free competitive economy, there ought 
to be some organization among you gentlemen to 
see that this sort of thing doesn’t happen.” 


®@ National Assn. of Real Estate Boards, whose com- fp othe 
mission-fixing practices are under antitrust attack, MB bs, or: 
will ask Congress next year to exempt professions 

. ul : “ Today 
selling ‘‘services’’ from the Sherman act... . d all 


@ Look for Treasury to tighten controls over ex- vedite 
ports of gold jewelry, ornaments, etc. Idea is to 

halt growing practice of doing token art work on And k 
gold, then shipping it abroad to wind up in free pall to 
gold markets as money... . Is. 
@ Apprentice trainees in the construction indus- pembl: 
try have quadrupled—26,000 to 103,000— in the =: 





last year. Labor Dept. still plugs for more. 

® Washington-Is-Like-That Dept: while Justice 
Dept. is suing Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co. as of For | 
monopoly, Commerce Dept. displays the company’s Hive co 
products in its main entrance lobby. . . . nd rest 
@ You can safely ignore the gossip stories that Ed 
Pauley is being groomed to succeed Secretary of Hk 
War Royall. 


bb witl 
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Workers do a Better Job... Kasier .. . Faster 
Because of the Improved Tools made today 


o other people in the world perform so many different 
bbs, or use such a wide variety of tools, as we in America. 


Today ... rugged, dependable, streamlined hand tools 
nd all sorts of portable, easy-to-handle power tools 
pedite the work of professional and amateur, alike. 


And keeping pace with our advancing mechanization, the 
hall tool industry is continuously devising new and better 
ls... and improving old ones...to make the job of 
sembly or repair faster, more accurate and less fatiguing. 
ih each improvement comes the pride and satisfaction 
rived from helping the American workman do a better 
b with greater ease. 


For years the technical staffs of International Nickel 
eve cooperated with designers, engineers, metallurgists 
d research men of the small tool industry on a wide range 


of metal problems. To this extent they have contributed to 
the continuing improvements in small tool performance. 


Through this and comparable experience gained in tech- 
nical service throughout industry, International Nickel has 
accumulated a fund of useful information on the selection, 
fabrication, treatment and performance of engineering 
alloy steels, stainless steels, cast irons, brasses, bronzes and 
other alloys containing Nickel. This information is yours 
for the asking. Write for “List A” of available publications. 


HE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, xewvorx sn. 

















“A credit report from 
Binghamton...in an 
| hour’s time!” 


HERE was a desperate gleam in 
J ie= New York sales manager’s 
eyes. “We just got.a big order 
from a new firm in Binghamton. 
Never heard of them before— 
and we have to know before five 
whether we can deliver on their 
terms!” 

“Calm down,” said the credit 
manager reassuringly. ‘“There’s a 
Marine Midland bank in Bingham- 
ton. And Marine Midland officers 
know the businesses in their com- 
munity. Let me put a call through 
to them.” 

In a few minutes the credit 
manager was explaining his prob- 
lem to a Marine Midland officer. 
And in less than an hour, the 
banker had phoned back the in- 
formation that gave the green 
light for establishing a profitable 
relationship with the newcustomer. 

Hee ae 
The 19 Marine Midland Banks, with 
97 officers in 46 New York State 
communities, stand ready to assist 


you in your credit problems. Ask 
Marine Midland! 




















Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








THE COVER 


As the roar of the crowd dies down at 
the end of an inning during a World 
Series baseball game next month, a rapid 
summary of the play will be given. 
Then, before the sports broadcaster can 
draw breath, another voice will come in 
with: 

“Look sharp. Be sharp. Feel sharp.” 

That’s the recurrent theme of Amer- 

ica’s largest sports sponsor on the air— 
the Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
e On Biggest Network—This year, the 
Gillette commercial sprinkled through 
the descriptions of the top baseball at- 
traction will go out over the largest 
single network ever hooked together. 
The play-by-play account will be fun- 
neled_through microphones to 600 sta- 
tions in the U.S., Canada, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and wherever the 
armed forces are stationed. And it will 
cost Gillette $175,000 whether the 
series goes four games or seven. 

Gradually, the sponsored broadcasts 

by the world’s largest razor blade maker 
broadened into the Gillette Cavalcade 
of Sports. Today Gillette has a radio 
budget of about $1.5-million. Nearly 
all of it goes into sports broadcasts be- 
cause they appeal primarily to men—the 
buyers of razors. 
e Radio Followed Spang — Gillette 
turned to radio shortly after Joseph P. 
Spang, Jr., came to the company. He 
joined Gillette in 1938 as executive 
vice-president, but in 79 days was made 
president and treasurer. 

His first job was as a messenger at the 
Merchants Bank in Boston, his native 
city. After graduating from Harvard in 
1915, he was employed in the hog 
slaughter house of Swift & Co. He 
served for 23 years in every phase of 
Swift’s activities up to vice-president in 
charge of sales. 

He has great faith in the abiljty of 

American youth to solve today’s prob- 
lems. He serves as chairman of the board 
of directors of Junior Achievement and 
overseer of Boston’s Boys’ Club. 
e Firm Believer in Exports—His study 
of postwar problems has led him to 
stress the urgency of exporting Ameri- 
can capital, plants and know-how. 
Spang believes that companies such as 
Gillette should undertake the pioneer- 
ing of great industrial ventures abroad. 
The goal: not immediate profits, but, 
in a half century perhaps, world indus- 
trial stabilization. 





The Pictures—Acme—16, 21, 52, 80, 104; 
Harris & Ewing—17; British Combine—20, 
112; McGraw-Hill World News—21; Press 
Assn.—34, 55, 89; Int. News—40, 68, 84; 
Charles Phelps Cushing—98; European— 
109. 
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WHITEPRINTS 
for making print: o 
here is your Machine: 


PEASE ‘55-6 
outperforms any other 
_Whiteprinting Machine 
at anywhere near the price. 
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Pease ‘'55-G," the newest medium pro. 
duction Whiteprinting and Developing 
Machine (Dry Direct Process) on the 
market, Sgr at sO many exclusive 
outstanding features and so much 
greater printing and developing speci 
and capacity, that, considering initial in. 
vestment, it is in a distinct class by itself, 
completely outperforming any othe 
machine at anywhere near the price. 





PEASE °*55-6" 


Pease ‘'55-G" thus assures greater eff: 
ciency and economy in the reproduction 
of your tracings because it actually pro. 
duces prints 331/,% faster than any othe: 
Whiteprint equipment selling for wit- 
in $1,000 of its price... and what i 
more, it handles cut sheets or roll stock 
up to 42 inches wide, by any practical 
length, with equal facility. 


If your printmaking requirements call 
for Blueprints in addition to Whit 
prints, investigate PEASE ‘'11-S’’— the 
lowest priced high grade Blueprinting 
and Processing Machine made — pro- 
duction speed is 12 feet per minute 


. Freel 


Attach coupon to 
your letterhead for: 
238-page book of 
valuable information 
on the complete 
PEASE line. 
THE C. F. PEASE COMPANY 
2608 West Irving Park Road 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
I am interested in receiving more information 
and prices on 
O) PEASE ‘'55-G’’ Whiteprinting and 
Developing Machine 
© I shall be glad to receive a free book 
describing PEASE equipment. 
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Cooler weather is bringing with it slightly more active business. 





Steel production is back to about 90% of capacity. This follows two 
wecks of curtailed output in Pittsburgh due to U. S. Steel’s troubles with its 
railroad workers (BW—Sep. 13’47,p103). 

Electric power output topped 5-billion kilowatt-hours last week for 
the first time on record (page 16). 

Auto production last week was the highest since 1941; output of cars 
and trucks was at an annual rate of about 512-million units. 

& 

Value of new construction and total employment in the building trade 
will taper off as winter weather nears. However, the August figures are 
nothing that need be apologized for. 

Work put in place for the month was valued at $1.2-billion plus about 
$200-million for repairs. Value of new housing was $453-million compared 
with $397-million for the same month last year. 

Employment in construction rose by 130,000 over July to reach the 
highest postwar figure at 1,817,000, says the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

é 

Railroads will have their peak load lightened slightly next month if 
farmers hold back some of their crops for income tax purposes. October 
normally is the month of largest crop movement. 

Talk of a holdback, however, applies mainly to a limited number of 
large-scale operators. It probably won't affect marketings materially. 

High prices, incidentally, are bringing more cattle to market. 

a 








United States’ probable food commitments under the Marshall Plan are 
causing agricultural experts concern, and it isn’t only about prices. 

This year’s short corn crop provides a foretaste of what would happen 
in a year of generally poor yields. A drought such as hit in 1934 or 1936 
would put us on an import rather than an export basis—particularly with 
consumer purchasing power as large as it is now. 

Our luck has lasted a long time now. Some people wonder if the 
turn might not come as early as 1948. 

Soil is pretty dry tor planting winter wheat, If this crop gets off to a 
poor start in September and October, it takes mighty favorable weather to 
bring it back in the following May and June. 

However, fall rains can still replenish soil moisture. 

* 

High prices are sure to encourage the planting of another large wheat 
acreage. The Dept. of Agriculture, in fact, is confident farmers will seed the 
announced goal of 75-million acres for 1948 harvest. 

But even on that acreage, bumper yields will be needed to meet pro- 
jected exports. And if yield duplicates the 1937-46 average, the crop would 
be somewhat under 1.1-billion bu. 

That would provide a scant 300-million bu. of new wheat for export. 
This would be way under demand, allow nothing for rebuilding stocks. 


Livestock numbers will be smaller next year than this. 

















High market prices encourage slaughter even of brood stock now; 
high feed prices may discourage production of adequate replacements. 
Thus it is anticipated that numbers of cattle and calves, sheep and 
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lambs will decline. There’s less agreement on hogs; they may total as 
many in 1948 as in 1947—but go to market leaner. 

Feed supplies for the season starting Oct. | are 12% under the previous 
year’s level but slightly above the 1937-41 average, the Dept. of Agriculture 
reports. 

That affords little hope of lower feed costs—unless prices generally 
slide. And who wants to grow more livestock in a dropping market? 

e 
Meat production has been down seasonally lately—but demand hasn't. 


Prices people are paying aren’‘t the only proof of that. We drew some 
72-million Ib. of meat out of cold storage stocks in August. 

Storage now totals 477-million Ib., a little more than a week-and-a-half's 
federally inspected slaughter at the present rate. 

But the seasonal pickup in slaughter runs is right ahead. 

e 

Farmers are urged officially to cut laying flocks no more than 4%. 

This would mean 420-million hens and pullets on farms next Jan. 1. 
The goal is to provide 375 eggs per capita, 77 above prewar consumption. 

On the one hand, feed prices work against achievement of the goal. 

But, on the other, the price of eggs may turn the trick. With eggs 
nudging $1 a dozen in New York, 60¢ in the Midwest, there’s an incentive. 

e 

Advocates of lower prices in the Administration seem to ignore their 
own advice. They insist on bidding prices up on themselves. 

Here’s a sample. This week the government was receiving tenders of 
strategic materials for emergency stockpiling. 

Prior to this action, the market for copper, lead, and zine could hardly 
have been described as any better than steady. Now these metals are just 
about assured of continued good prices. 

Despite some improvement in industrial demand, the markets are slow. 
Some big metal users even appear to be drawing down their inventories. 
But they won't be so cautious if the government guarantees prices. 

* 

Britain took a good while to learn the lesson of not bidding prices up on 
itself. Formerly it announced what it needed and went out to buy the goods. 
Sellers always see such a buyer coming, price accordingly. 

But now the British are changing their ways. For example, they now 
buy copper in Canada and pay the average price published by Engineering & 
Mining Journal for the month of delivery. 

Instead of bulling open market prices, they benefit by them. 

e 
Two schools of thought seem prevalent now on domestic prices: 


(1) That the Marshall Plan will be too little and too late. These people 
reason that prices will dive and business will suffer. They help account for 
the relatively low level of stock market prices (page 15). 

(2) That Marshall Plan aid will mean shortages at home for years to 
come, thus breeding steadily rising prices and high output. This group 
isn’t necessarily happy about the long-range outcome, but it at least is a 
little happier than the other school. 

Meanwhile, everyone wonders how much stuff, normally shipped to 
Europe, will be drawn to the U. S. by producers’ desire for dollars. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . *182.2 1839 184@ 1829 1622 


PRODUCTION - 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 89.4 84 f (89.1 
Production of automobiles and trucks 109,123 +83,4 88,888 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $21,590 + $22,405 $16,386 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 5.053 4,721 4,52] 3,130 
EE I ED, s ce nens ey tnavicvcnecsecivesesvsecees 5,217 5,173 4,773 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 2,130 2,005 2,22) 1,685 





97.3 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 88 84 87 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 67 67 65 52 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $28,742 $28,223 $28,499 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) None 2% + 49% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 75 78 31 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931100) 435.0 427.5 421.4 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 270.7 +266.9 268.3 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 391.3 382.6 374.5 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) $75.41 $75.41 75.41 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $37.75 $37.75 $37.92 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 2... 0... ccccccccccccceces 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 2.022¢ 
ND GIy GUIDA wi oan onc nec cdccesvcceceeecucceesescccececess $2.69 $2.54 $2.29 $0.99 
I is ee en ewenctandevwederececcons 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............seeeeeeeeeeeees 32.07¢ 32.22¢ 34.38¢ 13.94¢ 
NA CRE NNNE  TUR a oo oor isis’ y, <6 sla Siciwiccnsice delemnnscdialwaeees $1.745 $1.749 $1.702 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..........cccccccccccccccces 16.47¢ 15.84¢ 15.26¢ 22.16¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............eeeeeeeeees 119.6 =#119.1 122.9 120.4 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.23% 3.18% 3.16% 3.09% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 60% 2.57% 2.56% 2.58% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) A% 14-14% 14-14% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) % 1% 1% 3-5 % 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 46,954 46,574 46,004 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks : 63,799 63,513 67,563 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks : 12,518 12,238 9,731 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks ; 2,141 1,975 3,177 +#1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks / 38,354 38,588 45,930 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 527 4,233 4,228 3,977 ++4,303 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 1,100 +940 850 754 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series) 22,472 22,623 22,494 23,935 2,265 


"Preliminary, week ended September 13th, tCeiling fixed by government. 8Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
+Revised. +tEstimate (B.W .—Jul.12’47,p.16) 
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Our new plant can put 


MORE DASH 
IhigyOUR 
SELS 


“Our new plant” is at Waterford, 
N. Y., where we'll soon be producing, 
among other things, more General Elec- 
tric silicone rubber. And this silicone 
rubber, because of its high heat-resistant 
qualities, will do wonderful things for 
your diesel engines. 

Silicone rubber is ideal as a gasket 
material used between the supercharger 
and engine block. It is soft and resilient, 
giving positive gasketing action, but most 
important, it resists the high diesel tem- 
peratures without deteriorating. This 
means fewer replacements of gaskets, less 
time lost due to repairs, and lasting 
“zip”? in diesel compression chambers. 

Of course, that’s not the only use 
manufacturers have found for General 


Electric silicone rubber. Aircraft motors, 











vacuum systems, explosion-proof lamps, 
and infrared baking equipment have all 
employed silicone rubber gaskets to 
singular advantage. Tested as with- 
standing temperatures ranging from 55 
below zero to 520 F, General Electric 
silicone rubber will not adhere to metals 
or other materials, and retains surface 
hardness and flexibility at these widely 
separated points of the thermometer. 
Speaking of silicones, here are some 
other members of the family that will 
soon be leaving their home in Water- 
ford to go to work for many forward- 
looking manufacturers and businessmen. 


There are silicone oils that flow at 120 
below zero, yet won’t ignite at tempera- 
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tures as high as 575 F. You'll find them 
in business as molding lubricants. Sili- 
cone resins will be in demand in finishes 
for automobiles, refrigerators, ranges, 
hospital equipment and scores of other 
products. 

And if you’re interested in an amazing 
new water-repellent material, 
Dri-Fitm,* another result of G-E silicone 
research. Dri-Fivm is just the thing for 
making textiles, paper, ceramics, plas- 
tics, and glass water-repellent. 


there’s 


The G-E silicone family is a prolific 
one. It’s growing every day as General 
Electric silicone research continues. 
Chemical Department, General Electric 
Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


Please address inquiries about G-E silicones to Resin and Insulation Materials 


Division, Chemical Department, General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. 1. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Food prices have risen so high that 
they pose a problem in simple arith- 
metic for almost any housewife—and a 
problem in complex economics for 
every businessman. 

The problem isn’t new; it has been 
growing ever since the demise of OPA. 
Now it has simply become more acute. 
*Index—The all-inclusive Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of wholesale 
prices of almost 900 commodities has 
gone up for 10 consecutive weeks (page 
116). Recently, each week’s rise has 
meant a new pustwar high. And while 
the total advance for the period comes 
to only 5%, a lot of the sharpest gains 
have been in items where the average 
consumer feels them most—meat, but- 
ter, eggs. 

Since the end of OPA, the general 
level of wholesale prices has risen nearly 
38%; foods have gone up more than 
370. 
¢ Paradox—Here is enough inflation so 
that money should have taken refuge in 
the stock market. Normally such action 
would be considered a good hedge 


Paradox in the Marketplace 


Commodity prices, particularly foods, are at record postwar 
levels. Yet common stocks, which usually join in inflationary moves, 
are staying down. One conclusion: Wall Street expects a bust. 


against declining purchasing power of 
the dollar. But nothing of the sort has 
happened this time. In fact, stock prices 
have dropped nearly 20% while com- 
modities have been rising double that 
amount (chart, above). 

And that leads logically to the eco- 
nomic problem embodied in high prices. 
One question: How long can consumers 
follow the rising price of food and still 
have enough money left to buy the 
other things they want and need? An- 
other: If this can’t go on forever, will it 
mean a bust in commodity prices that 
might throw business into a tailspin 
as in 1920? 

The stock market seems to be taking 
the dim view (although it can be argued 
that stock prices would be much higher 
today but for the international situa- 
tion). 

e Current Developments—And amid 
this argument in the marketplace over 
values of stocks and commodities, there 
was much to-do elsewhere about food: 
e Voluntary rationing was strongly ad- 
vocated from Washington. This took 
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on the standing of Administration pol- 
icy when Acting Qgcretary of Agricul- 
ture Norris E. Dodd and Secretary of 
Commerce Averell Harriman both 
came out the same day. 

e World ion of bread grains 
will be large#this year than last, it was 
estimated by the Office of Foreign Agri 
cultural Relations. But there still won't 
be enough to meet all needs. The deficit 
nations of Europe are in worse shape 
than ever. 

e Price hearings that have been sched- 
uled by the various Senate subcommit- 
tees on economics got under way (page 
17). First hearings were held this week 
by the group of which Sen. Ralph E. 
Flanders is chairman. 

e Grain trading margins were hiked by 
the Chicago Board of Trade, but not 
until after Sen. Flanders had suggested 
that it might be a good idea to exact 
100% cash for speculative transactions. 
The new schedule of minimum margins 
posted late last week is 45¢ a bu. on 
wheat and corn, up 10¢ from the level 
previously in force. Meanwhile, Wash- 
ington was demanding an even higher 
level. 

e Global Picture—All this activity re- 
volved about world food needs and ex- 
portable U.S. supplies. Brightest spot 
right along has been this country’s 
record-smashing wheat crop of 1.4-bil- 
lion bu. This, however, has been more 
than offset as a commodity market fac- 
tor by the midseason shrinkage in the 
corn crop to an estimated 2.4-billion bu., 
900-million bu. below 1946 (BW-—Sep. 
13'47,p10). 

Wheat prices have boomed. But they 
haven’t gone up as fast as corn. The 
coarser cereal is only 10¢ to 15¢ a bu. 
cheaper than wheat, so there wouldn't 
be too heavy a charge on feeding wheat 
to livestock instead of corn. And as 
the prices of both grains go higher and 
higher, 15¢ a bu. becomes, relatively, a 
less and less important differential. 

Marshall Plan funds are another im- 

portant market consideration. There are 
many who feel that markets can’t go 
down much in view of the quantities of 
food called for to feed western Europe 
for the next four years. And _ traders 
habitually work on the theory that prices 
which cannot go down are very likely 
to go up. 
e General Rise—The bullish enthusiasm 
runs up and down the list of foods. 
Fats and oils have reversed their long 
decline. Coffee is up and cocoa con- 
tinues to push to new high levels. Meat 
prices seem to know no limit, despite 
widespread consumer resistance and 
calls for meatless days in restaurants. 

But the upswing doesn’t end with 
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foods. It has even slopped over to pick 
up weak sisters such as natural rubber, 
which has risen about 2¢ a lb. to more 
than 16¢. 

With all this going on, it is small 
wonder that Wall Streeters go home of 
an evening mumbMhg to themselves 
about the low value placed on common 


stoc ks. 


= 
Antitrust Suits Up 


Half-dozen important cases 
before Supreme Court this fall 
may bring new definitions of the 


Sherman antitrust law. 


Ever since the Sherman antitrust law 

was passed in 1890, businessmen have 
been wondering exactly where the line 
must be.drawn between legitimate com 
binations and conspiracies in restraint of 
trade. 
e Sharper Line—l/hat line may be made 
sharper during the fall term of the U.S 
Supreme Court, which begins Oct. 6. 
Government antitrust actions dominatc 
its docket; and from the half-dozen im 
portant cases that the court will decide 
during the next three months may come 
new » Ca and interpretations of 
the Sherman law. 

Outstanding among the cases are the 

government charges of patent-agreement 
price-fixing against Line Materials Co., 
Inc., makers of electrical equipment, 
U.S. Gypsum Co., and other manufac 
turers of gypsum board. Both cases are 
set for argument during November. 
e The Ques ttion—The big question in 
each case: How far can patent holders 
carry price-fixing under cross-licensing 
agreements? ‘The defendants both won 
lower court decisions. ‘(The Government 
carried the appeals to the high court. 

The Line Materials case dates back to 
1938, when that company and Southern 
States Equipment Corp. pooled patents 
on a certain type of cut-out fuse. ‘he 
Government charged that they endeav- 
ored to fix prices on an industry -wide 
basis under a_ pooling agreement that 
gave the original patent holders power 
to set minimum prices in all sublicens- 
ing agreements, 

Similar issues arise in the case against 
U.S. Gypsum and six othet manufac- 
turers of gypsum board. A special three- 
judge court sitting in Washington ruled 
that the Government failed to ‘dae that 
the defendants’ licensing agreement re- 
strained trade, or went beyond proper 
limits of U.S. Gypsum’s patent rights. 
The Government appealed, contending 
that the group fixed prices on products 
over which the licensor had no patent 
control. 


e Cement and Autos—Another impor- 
tant government antitrust action set 
16 
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Housewife’s dollar would buy but- 
ter, eggs, soap flakes, bread, milk. 
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= Her dollar covered everything on 
the list but the pound of butter. 











One dollar nets her scarcely a box 
of soap flakes and a dozen eggs. 






for October argument involves 
‘rade Commission charges agai.¢ >: 
cement companies. FTC’s atta 
rected against the basing-point 
ered-price system. <A cease-and ck 
order was vacated by the Sevent|: ¢; 
cuit Courtof Appeals at Chicago. }’[\ 
appealed to the high court. 

The long fight of Ford Moto; 
amend restrictions on its new ca 


ing through Commercial Investnen: 
‘Trust Corp. is also due to come tip ney 


month. The case arises from suits file 
by the government against Ford. Gen 
eral Motors, and Chrysler in the Nort] 
ern Indiana District Federal Court jy 
1938. The government accused t} 


IC 


manufacturers of steering car financing 


through dealer arrangements, Ford en 
tered a consent decree and G.M. stood 
trial. After G.M. lost the suit, and the 
Supreme Court refused to revi 


(BW —Oct.18'41,p28), 


amendment of the consent decree to 
equalize their competitive — positions 
The trial court refused and Ford ap 
pealed. 


e Theater Chains—T wo other important 
antitrust actions are set for December 
court argument. They both involve ty 
theater chains—Schine Chain Theaters 
Inc., of New York, and Consolidate 
Theaters, Inc., in Oklahoma. 

The Schine chain operates 120 mov 
houses in six states—New York, Ohio 
Kentucky, Maryland, Delaware, an 
Virginia. The government accused it of 
monopoly, said it had made agreements 
with eight major movie producers 
Then, it is alleged, the agreements wer 
used to deny first-run pictures to com 
petitors, to cut prices and to threate 
to build additional competing pictur 
houses. 

The Consolidated chain won its casc 
in Western Oklahoma District Court 
against a government charge of monop 
oly and illegal agreement with 1}\) 
movie-distributing companies. Judge 
Edgar S. Vaughn ruled that the chain 
was “alert and progressive and took sucli 
advantages as were only natural in the 
industry.” The government appealed ti 
the high court, still seeking dissolution 
of the chain. 


POWER OUTPUT RECORD 


Even while the electric power indus 
try was talking about the prospect of | 
first 5-billion kilowatt hour week in his 
tory (BW —Sep.13’47,p16), that recor 
level of output was reached and su 
passed. 

Power output in the week ended Sept 
13, the Edison Electric Institute 
ported this week, was 5,053,300,00 
kwh. This was 11.8% greater than 11 
the corresponding week a year ago; | 
was also 100-million kwh. greater than 


the previous high, recorded Aug. 2}. 
1947 
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Congressmen are getting an earful 
se days about what’s wrong—or right 
ith everything from prices to taxes. 
[he greatest variety and the largest 
mber Of hearings to be held while 
ngress is not in session are getting 
der way. A few are conducted in 
niliar settings in Washington. Others 
being staged all over the nation in 
ort of town-meeting style. 
ample Probes—In Washington, an 
juiry into steel capacity finally drew 
pnagement witnesses in full array 
bove). Labor was also heard. 
In Providence and Boston, a Senate 
mmittee this week was probing into 
es. The caravan will move to New 
tk next. 
In Reno, premium payments to met- 
producers were under discussion. 
In Seattle, the tax advantage of farm 
operatives was criticized. The hear- 
g shifted to San Francisco this week 
imoves to Los Angeles next week. 
Farm Problems Studied—The Senate 
griculture Committee met this week 
) prepare for cross-country hearings. 
¢ House Agriculture Committee re- 
ms to W ashington Oct. 6 for one 
eek of hearings “preparatory to a na- 
nwide swing. 
Members of a joint housing commit- 
¢ held an informal conference with 
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earings Go “Town Meeting” 


House and Senate committees investigating problems of all 
pes Of business; most of them move out of Washington to get 
ass-roots viewpoints of both management and labor. 


Federal officials last week and then went 
home to look at local situations. For- 
mal hearings will start in October with 
sessions wherever major shortages are 
reported. 

What will all these hearings produce? 
So far, a slew of publicity and a wider 
public interest in some of the irritat- 
ing problems. Some will provide a base 
for constructive legislation in the next 
session of Congress. More certainly, a 
lot of 1948 electioneering material is 
being developed. 

e Steelmakers Warned—The biggest 
crowd collector was the Washington 
hearing on steel capacity. The unprece- 
dented gathering of top officials of all 
the major steel companies was called by 
Republican Sen. Edward Martin of Pa. 

chairman of the steel subcommittee of 
the Senate Small Business Committee. 

Sen. Martin warned the industry 
leaders that government regulation or 
even nationalization could result if they 
failed to alleviate present shortages. 

The combined judgment of industry 
witnesses, expressed in reply, is that it 
will be at least two years before domes- 
tic demand can be met in full. 

e Capacity Studied—No official state- 
ment was made of the production level 
at which balance is anticipated. Ingot 
capacity is about 914-million tons today. 








THIRTEEN STEELMASTERS in Washington were told they face the bad luck of nationalization unless steel shortages end 





(left to 
presi- 


AROUND THE ‘TABLE 
right): Benjamin F. Fairless, 
dent, U. S. Steel; Eugene Grace, 
chairman, Bethlehem Steel; George 
R. Fink, president, National Steel; 
Frank Purnell, president, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube; Admiral Ben Moreell, 
chairman, Jones & Laughlin; Tom 
Girdler, chairman, Republic Steel; 
Hiland G. Batcheller, president, Al- 
legheny Ludlum; Newell H. Orr, vice- 
president, Colorado Fuel & Iron; Wil- 
fred Sykes, president, Inland Steel; 
Henry A. Roemer, chairman, Sharon 
Steel; W. W. Sebald, executive vice- 
president, American Rolling Mill; 
Archie J. McFarland, _ president, 
Wheeling Steel; J. L. Neudoerfer, 
vice-president, Wheeling Steel. The 
fourteenth man is an unidentified 
stenographer. 











Expansion now under way in the in- 
dustry will add about 2.5-million tons 
of ingot capacity in 1947 and 1948, 
according to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. Steel men vehemently op- 
posed any capacity expe ansion subst: in- 
tially greater than this. 

The day before the industry 
posium, Otis Brubaker, rese: rch direc- 
tor of the United Steelworkers (C.1.O.), 
urged governmental action on expan- 
sion—long-term low-interest loans by 


sym- 


RFC, “some sort of guaranteed mar- 
ket,” or, failing results from these, gov- 


ernment building and leasing of facili- 
ties. 

e Farm Co-ops Hit—At the two-day 
Seattle session on farm cooperatives, 
the plaint of business was the same 
throughout: High federal income-tax 
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Stratojet bomber, the XB-47, re- 
flects the latest thinking on ultra- 
fast plane design. Wings are swept 
back sharply to slice through air 
masses piled up at high speeds. The 
six-engined craft is 108 ft. long, has 
a wing span of 116 ft. 
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BOEING'S JET bomber rolls out into the open 


V-Shaped Wings for Jet Sky Mastery 


Boeing Aircraft Co.’s thin-winged 


Unlike many aircraft companies, 
Boeing is busily boosting its payroll 
as it begins final production stages 
of its B-50 bombers and _ Strato- 
cruisers. Lately it has added some 
200 skilled employees a week at the 
Seattle plant. Employment is now 
12,500 against 10,000 a year ago. 








rates now give cooperatives a sharp 
competitive advantage, and the plow- 
ing back of patronage dividends has 
financed a vast growth in the past dec- 
ade. 

W. C. Raugust of the Odessa Trad- 
ing Co. told the House Small Business 
Committee how he had converted his 
business to meet competition. To each 
customer he sold one share of $100 
preferred stock. With the purchase, the 
customer became eligible for patronage 
dividends at the end of the year, just 
as in a cooperative. Last year Odessa 
Trading Co. did $3-million in business, 
distributed more than half its net in- 
come to patrons, and paid $25,000 tax 
on the net income that remained. 

Bigger business was at the hearing, 

too, seeking relief. Moritz Milburn, 
president of Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., protested: “We see no reason why 
a cooperative flour mill turning out flour 
sold in commercial channels should not 
pay taxes just as we do.” 
e Food Prices—A Congressional group 
listened to a dozen witnesses at Provi- 
dence tell why they thought food prices 
were high. 

The eastern subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, 
headed by Republican Sen. Ralph E. 
Flanders of Vt., seemed to know what 
it is looking for. It was well informed 


on what makes the economy click. It 
was quick to talk back to witnesses. 

Chairman Flanders commented on a 
C.I.0. representative’s statement that 
labor is less than half of total manu- 
facturing cost. Flanders said for the 
record it is nearer 80%. 

A representative of the New Eng- 

land Flour Distributors Assn. said the 
trouble lay with the farm price pro- 
gram. He called on Congress to end 
supports. The president of the Rhode 
Island Independent Grocers Assn. said 
cost of goods sold rose higher than 
retail prices. 
e Miners Want Premiums—Mine own- 
ers and miners from California and 
Nevada strongly protested the end of 
wartime premium price payments for 
metals at the Reno hearing. Marginal 
zinc, copper and lead miners were lead- 
ing critics before the House Small busi- 
ness committee of President Truman’s 
veto of the premium plan. 

A strong quicksilver delegation 
charged foreign competition by an 
Italian-Spanish cartel is bringing the 
domestic industry near to extinction. 
Every witness criticized the govern- 
ment’s estimates of the nation’s min- 
eral wealth. 

An intensive housing investigation 
has been initiated by a subcommittee 
representing House and Senate banking 








committees. Various fed -)] 
were heard last week to d 
the study may be carric 
effectively. 

The housing group wa 
(1) the effect of existing 
shortage and high cost of 
what can be done to cut costs: /3 
building codes may be bro uch} 
date; (4) how financing of 
can be improved; (5) how 
ance can be carried out most ¢ffec: 
and (6) what effect real estate ta 
has on the housing shortag¢ | 


Basic Chemicals 
Join Price Parade 


Heavy chemicals—the kind ind, 
uses by the millions of tons—ar 
ginning to join other commoditi 
the upward price spiral. 
© Forced Higher—All through the ; 


makers of heavy chemicals held 
Now rising costs of ; 


prices stable. 
materials, production, labor, t Ns] 
tion have caught up with oui 
other expense item: Many firms 
had to overhaul or replace war) 
equipment. 

Such basic chemicals as caustic ; 
soda ash (BW-—Sep.6’47,p52), ch! 
are being offered at increased pric 
fourth-quarter delivery. 


to $1.30 per 100 Ib. for the most 


used type; caustic soda is up to §? 


per 100 Ib., also a 10¢ rise; chlorine 


now $2.25 per 100 Ib., a 25¢ rise 


¢ Basic to Industry—The increases 


felt by a wide segment of industry 
vear, for example, some 4.5-million t 
of soda ash were consumed in the | 


Glass makers used 1.4-million tons, 


makers 120,000 tons, the pulp an 


per industry 190,00 tons, the nonfer 
metals industry 140,000 tons. Ano!! 


910,000 tons went into manufactur 
other chemicals. 


The situation is similar for caus 
soda, 1,850,000 tons of which were 
and [ 


chlorine, 1,164,000 tons of which v 


sumed in the U.S. in 1946; 


produced in private plants. 


Adding to the worry of ogee J pr 


ducers—and, more particularly, c! 
consumers—is the fact that seis 
many 
Coal-tar intermediates, 
acids are higher. 
for a boost. 


e Chain Reaction—Effect of t! 
higher costs will spread to many |i 
Du Pont has already increased prices 


thr 


chlorinated solvents one-half to 
quarters of a cent a pound; 
Cyanamid is advancing prices of al 
dyes 10% on Oct. 1. Many more 


increases have been made or are @ 


pected. 
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In the past ! 
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»nt-Guard Union Blossoms 


Small independent, now confined to Ford plants, may grow 


werful. Reason: Under T-H law, rank-and-file unions with 
guard members lose bargaining rights when contracts expire. 


; in the 1930's, Detroit was the 
yor for a union which at first 
as helpless as any other baby. 
United Auto Workers (C.1.O.), 
j nurtured on the great depres- 
mew into the biggest and one of 
ist _ il labor organizations 
n "Fodder? —Today there is no 
& to nurture another such 
But there is the ‘Taft-Hartley 
And many an expert thinks that 
{the law’s provisions might be 
senough to nourish another im- 
tt labor organization in a brand 
eid. If that turns out to be true, 
it once more will be the incubator. 
tit is there, in the Ford Motor 
tht the new union was born. It 
> Plant Protection Assn., a small 
yndent. Still in swaddling clothes, 
y yet fill an important labor void 
d by the new law. 
gining Privileges—Under the T-H 
snk-and-file unions that have plant 
i; as members attomatically lose 
bargaining privileges. Right now, 
not too important; unions can 
et plant guards for the duration 
sent contracts. Significantly, the 
s most affected have no bargaining 
anyway; they have refused to file 
ommunist affidavits with the Na- 
|Labor Relations Board. 
vettheless, the future of the col- 
e bargaining status of plant-guard 
anel is strictly up in the air, That’s 
e the P.P.A. comes into the pic- 
§ It’s only four years old, and all of 
6 chapters and 900 members are 
trated in Ford plants. Yet al- 
its future expansion seems to be 
g shape. 
tures in Offing—Worried over 
their affiliation with rank-and-file 
ms might mean, other plant protec- 
groups have already approached 
\. So far, at least one officer of one 
W. plant-guard local has made 
tures to the union. And others are 
e offing. 
ne A.F.L. has. been as indifferent 
he plant guards’ plight as the 
—two good reasons why the 
A. is still independent. A.F.L.’s 
ess was based on the fact that the 
W. had already organized guards 
me plants, and it didn’t want to get 
ved in any jurisdictional disputes. 
vestapo’ ’—In its early days, P.P.A. 
v wanted affiliation with a big union 
use of its unpopularity among the 
and-file. The U.A.W. had always 
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Assn. is 


GUARDIAN for Plant Protection 
H. E. Munro, general counsel. 














UNION HEAD Michael Savage, proud of 
P.P.A., is eager to comply with ‘T-H law. 


looked down its nose at lord’s plant- 
protection men. ‘The auto union’s favor- 
ite synonym for plant protection was 
“Gestapo”; fights between plant guards 
and production workers were common- 
place. But gradually P.P.A.’s reputation 
improved, won the respect of both the 
unions and management. 

Today, P.P.A. feels secure enough to 
stand on its own. It is a closely knit 
group with responsible leadership and 
membership—a fact which is born out 
by a record clear of strikes. And it’s be- 
cause the P.P.A. wants to keep that 
record clean that it so far has hesitated 
to take in other groups. 

e Clean Record—l'ord management has 
come to rely on the fact that P.P.A. 
will not strike. That’s fine with the 
association; it doesn’t want to strike. If 






it can’t get its demands in negotiations, 
and feels the demands are reasonable, 
it takes them to court. That sounds ex- 
pensive, but the union often gets what 
it wants before hearings end. 

Nor have the union’s demands been 
slight. ‘Their Ford contract includes 
portal-to-portal pay, six paid holidays 
(granted last year before U.A.W. had 
taken up that torch), vacation and sick 
leave schedules, and adequate relief and 
shelter. ‘The last two items can often 
mean more to a plant — than a pay 
raisc. Vor he’s outside all kinds of 
weather. 

Ihe association is now negotiating 
with lord on contract changes—includ- 
ing pay raises—for its 26 chapters. (All 
are in Detroit and outlying Michigan 
plants, except for one at Memphis.) 
During the talks, the association bar- 
gains for all 26 chapters as a whole, but 
will sign four different contracts—for 
Rouge, suburban Detroit, Lincoln, and 
Memphis plants. It also intends to ask 
for a clause which will punish any side 
which violates the contract. If the clause 
is granted, the company will pay the 
union $500 for any proved violation, 
and vice versa. 
¢ Spokesman—Guiding spirit of P.P.A. 
is soft-spoken, mild-tempered Herbert 
E. Munro, Detroit attorney. Munro has 
plant experience to back up his legal 
training. 

During the war, the Detroit Bar Assn. 
asked members to volunteer their serv- 
ices in war plants. Although he was in 
his fifties, Muaro went to work as a 
plant guard at Ford. Vor several years 
he was on the job eight hours a day, 
seven days a week—and still kept up his 
regular private law practice. 

lord's plant guards were just begin- 
ning to organize at the time, and asked 
Munro to act as legal counsel. Now he 
is the organization’s spokesman, and its 
members rely heavily upon his judg- 


ment. 

The association is presently filing 
necessary financial data with NLRB. 
Munro, President Michael Savage, and 


other officers are anxious to comply 
with the new law. As for the non-Com- 
munist affidavits, they say, somewhat 
proudly, that they banned Communists 
from their group long ago. 

e Wait and See—Meanwhile, filed away 
in the association’s records are requests 
from other groups interested in joining 
them. P.P.A. hasn’t acted on them yet. 
But it thinks that maybe in a few 
months it may be in better position to 
expand. 

The unusual tactic of letting the men 
seek out the union, rather than con- 
ducting a high-powered organizing cam- 
paign, will be interesting to watch. The 
quiet confidence of the Tittle group may 
well turn it into a large labor body, 
powerful because of the strategic jobs 
of its membership. 
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BRITAIN, first in shipbuilding, launches a new liner SWEDEN is sending more than half its output to Nor FRA! 


Foreign Shipbuilding Booms as U. S. Yards Lie Idle 9 p=: 


146) ar 

One of the outstanding industrial tons—or about 14% of the world total. countries have bought nearly | pd hi 
feats of the late war was the production At war’s end, the U. S. flag flew on ships from the Maritime Commi 1950 a 
of merchant ships by the United States. more than 5,000 oceangoing ships. Britain has taken over more than |, ppetitor 
In five years our 140-odd wartime ship- But now all this is changing—just as 000 tons, France more than ( :bsidy— 
yards turned out the astounding total it did after World War I. U.S. ship- Greece 700,000, Norway 400,000. Hib in 
of 40-million gross tons of shipping—_ ping lines currently own 600 to 700 © Shipyards Idle—U.S. shipyards, Me x hor 
two-thirds of the world’s entire seagoing vessels (about 6-million gross tons) and long ago the world’s busicst, HiBpin’s : 
merchant marine in 1939. operate another 1,300 under govern- dropped to sixth place, just behind HM. doub 
e Rise and Fall—This single, salient fact ment charter—a total of only 2,000. The (chart). Employment has nosed xe 50 
changed the world maritime picture for _ rest of the wartime fleet is being used to from a wartime peak of more fi} Swed 
the second time in a generation. In help restore the war-wrecked merchant 2-million to less than a tenth of @ibumark’s 
1939 the U. S. merchant marine had marines of the world. Under the Mer- Because of strikes, (BW —Sep.6'+7 if nart 
some 1,400 ships totaling 8-million chant Marine Sales Act of 1946, foreign high costs, and other factors, U.S. lBnestic : 
only have 29 ocean-going vessels oi 5 grant 
United Kingdom “| Ways at this time—and 12 of thenifi.) bet 

June 30, 1946077 : - tied up in struck yards. . ‘most 
Dec. 31, 1948 7777" Elsewhere in the world, howl cuss 


June 30, 1947 hammers and riveting machines fiy,.47 
Pe noisily restoring the decimated foi mmissi 


nied merchant marines. 

RSG, oes e Britain had on its ways at the en 3 
Dec. 31, 1946 igen Be of eS en ce ea 
June 30, 1947 June 2,062,949 gross tons, 53% of 


world total under construction 
France was just short of Britain’s 1922 rc 


June 30, 1946| high. Some 28% of this constru 
Dec. 31, 1946 was earmarked for foreign register 
June 30, 1947 Merchant Vessels e Sweden is second to Britain with 


Netherlands Under Construction 905 tons under way. More than 
June 30, 1946 (Millions of Gross Tons) will go to Norway, which is using 
Dec. 31, 1946} ish, Swedish, Italian, and other \ 




















June 30, 1947 to restore some 2,500,000 tons of 


ping lost in the war. 


June 30. 1946 | e France’s shipyards are devoted ali 
Dec. 31, se exclusively to rebuilding the Ii 


Italy 


merchant marine, which lost two-t 


: of its 3-million prewar tonnage. 
United States its 3 aM prewar. 3 6 
e The Netherlands, like TF ranccgaye 
June 30, 1946 ; ger . £ 
mainly interested in its own ship] ; 
Dec. 31, 1946 y _ Shipp 
June 30, 1947 e Italy, on the other hand, is Om , ; 
large foreign business. More than | 
2.0 the 191,000 tons on the ways Ww! y 
to foreign lines. ’ 
Dete: Lloyd's Register of Shipping © BUSINESS WEEK Shipyards in other nations ar IT: 


June 30, 1947 
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:. For instance, Canada (161,000 
:), Denmark (139,992), and Belgium 
146) are building heavily for other 
ntries. The Soviet Union, with ex- 
hed shipyard facilities, may emerge 
1950 as an international maritime 


netitor for the first time. 


bibsidy—The U.S. is once more 


FRANCE first rebuilt its yards, now rebuilds its fleet 


sit in a classic squeeze play—high 


sat home, low costs abroad. 


nin’s shipbuilding costs probably 


Though 


¢ doubled since prewar days, they 


are 50%-55% less than ours. Italy’s 


| Sweden’s run 60%-70% 
mark's 75%, Japan’s 80% 


lower, 
85%. 


To narrow these gaps and encourage 


mestic shipbuilding, the gov 


ernment 


»grant subsidies to cover the differ- 


tal between U.S. costs and 
: “most favorable” foreign st 
pcenter. For the two fiscal 
46-47 and 1947-48, the 
mmission has $99-million 


those in 
nuipbuild- 


years of 


Maritime 


available 





ITALY has earmarked many new ships for foreign lines 
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for such purposes. But currently only 
7 of the 29 ships on American ways are 
covered by subsidy. Most of the others 
are either being built for foreign-flag 
lines or will not be operated in com- 
petition with foreign shipping. 

e Lost Supremacy—The U.S. merchant 
marine as a whole is fast slipping back 
towards the low point reached during 
the 30’s. For passenger vessels alone the 
picture is even darker. In 1939, the 
U.S. operated 127 passenger vessels; 
now it has a mere 39. The America is 
currently the only large U.S. passenger 
liner on the north-Atlantic run; one 
other large ship (the Washington) will 
probably join it late this year. 


WATERBORNE TRUCKS O.K.’D 


At least one new postwar water- 
shipping venture—albeit domestic—was 
headed for clear-sailing waters this week: 


U.S.A.: Idle ships at anchor in a “graveyard” off California 


ee 
ie * . 
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NETHERLANDS, too, is concentrating on its own ships 


Converted LST’s operated by ‘Trail- 
erships, Inc., began plying the Hudson 
River between New York and Albany 
with pay loads. Labor troubles which 
had beset the truck-trailer river line 
since Aug. 15 (BW —Aug.23’47,p74) 
had been settled. 

Terms of the new concern’s peace 
pact with a local of A.F.L.’s Teamsters 
Union were not immediately an 
nounced. ‘The local union had pro 
tested that ‘the place for trucks is on 
the road—not on boats.” It had ob 
jected to the loss of driving time and 
mileage for over-the-road truckers, and 
had ordered members not to drive onto 
the LST’s. 

lrailership will make six overnight 
sailings from New York and Albany 
weekly. Each ship can carry 50 30-foot 
truck trailers, fully loaded. The com- 
pany began operations with contracts 


with 25 trucking concerns. 
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HOUSEWARMING FOR REXALL 


New headquarters for Rexall Drug Co.’s high command is this spacious structure on 
Los Angeles’ Beverly Boulevard, opened this:-week. Functionally designed, the build- 
ing has four interior patios which provide light for inside offices—and rest spots for 
employees. An ultra-modern drug store in the northwest corner (center foreground) 
sports a fountain room that seats over two hundred. 








Auto Jam Problems 
Handed Back to Cities 


Traffic congestion costing millions of 
dollars daily is the most serious problem 
facing American cities today, but there 
is no magic national solution. That will 
have to come at the local level, and will 
vary widely. 

On these points 300 businessmen, 

city planners, and civic leaders agreed 
in a two-day national conference on ur- 
ban problems called by the U. §. Cham- 
ber of Commerce last week in W ashing- 
ton. 
e Parking Costs a Problem—High point 
of discussion was: Who rer » pay for 
parking facilities—private capital or mu- 
nicipalities? Most’ of those attending 
agreed private capital should have first 
chance. If that failed, then the cities 
would have to step in to conserve down- 
town values, tax revenues, and mortgage 
structures. 

The conference generally agreed there 

should be more restrictions on down- 
town parking, more enforcement of 
traffic ordinances, better timing of traf- 
fic lights and stricter regulations on load- 
ing and unloading trucks in congested 
downtown streets. 
e Superhighway Deficiencies—Advocates 
of expressways were numerous, even 
though it was admitted such arteries 
continue to pour more and more vehi- 
cles into slow-moving traffic at their 
final destination. 

Fringe parking lots outside city busi- 


ness districts with bus shuttle service 
downtown were reported growing in 
popularity. But some authorities said 
they do not solve the joint problem of 
the all- day parker and the in-and-out 
shopping parker. 

Another problem is arising from the 
fact that cars are getting longer and 
wider. This has already forced the sale 
of some older garage properties in De- 
troit because they could no longer oper- 
ate economically. 

Automobile industry representatives 
who listened in at the meeting privately 
wondered how long it would be before 
their industry might have to step in 
on the parking problem. Sales might 
some day reflect rising owner disgust at 
trafic congestion. 


UNITED MOVES WEST 


Denver will be the new home of 
United Air Lines’ operating and passen- 
ger-service divisions, the company has 
announced. The move will be made as 
soon as adequate office and housing 
facilities can be obtained. Present head- 
quarters are in Chicago. 

Reasons for the shift, according to 
William A. Patterson, United’s presi- 
dent: The company’s recent acquisition 
of the Denver-Los Angeles run from 
Western Air Lines (BW-—Sep.13’47, 
p31) makes Denver the logical hub of 
United’s domestic operations; now that 
United also operates a regular scheduled 
service to Hawaii, Denver is approxi- 
mately the geographical center of the 
entire systm. 






















Business as Usy; 


That’s the story acrg 
the nation despite cashing 
veterans’ terminal leave bon 
Effect on trade is slight. 


Money received by veteiin 

cashed-in terminal leave bon< } 
making a ripple in the spend: 
e No Bulge—Although there \\ \ 
rush on the banks the first few days 
bonds were redeemable, the now ino 
did not produce any decided bul, 
the channels of trade. And the bg 
themselves claim they got only a { 
tional piece of the total proceeds in 
form of deposits. 

During the first 10 days in which { 
million World War II veterans oo 
cash in $1.8-billion in bonds, a tot 
$656-million had ben cashed, accord 
to the U.S. Treasury. This may not 
the entire amount since the banks h 
30 days in which to report redemptic 
e Effects Unlike ’36 Bonus—Howeve 
is apparent that bonds cashed to < 
have not given much of an inflation 
shot in the arm to the national ec 
omy. This is partly attributable to 
fact that the national income is 
high—$200-billion estimated for 19 
So, the bond winfall is small in prop 
tion. This was not the case in 19 
when the soldiers’ bonus added $ 
billion to national income of $67-bill 
in that year. 

Throughout the country, the 4 
persal of bond money in the first 
of September was wide and _ vari 
Some of the money went to pay bills 
loans. Part of it went to pay tax 
Some veterans bought automobil 
home appliances, or other large dol 
items, And a good spent part or all 
their newfound gains just to have ag 
time. 

e Detroit—Stores in Detroit repor 
they hadn’t noticed any pickup in \ 
ume; in fact, business has been atl 
slow. One store reported the dol 
amount of each sale is running sligh 
higher, but the manager says the 
ference isn’t enough from which to dr 
any real conclusions. There was als 
straggling of payments made by veter 
on past-due credit accounts. 

Bankers in the motor capital say t 
practically none of the bond money | 
deposited. They didn’t expect that 
happen, though, for those interested 
savings would be better off to hold t 
bonds and draw 24% interest. 

e California—Retail store volume surg 
a little the first day of bond cashing 
San Francisco. But even so there 1 
firm assurance that the bond cash ¥ 
responsible. And the Retailers Crc 
Assn. of San Francisco, Inc., says the 
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e Department Store idea 


¢n you think of a Ryerson Plant, picture a huge 
utment store featuring all kinds and shapes of 

. In place of the ordinary sales personnel, think 
t large staff of experienced steel men—a sales 
atment that’s been carefully trained to guide 
rsteel purchasing—to see that you get the exact 
l you need for the job at hand. 

d, when you think of Ryerson Steel-Service, 
ik of a smooth-flowing system of steel supply 
t eliminates every unnecessary delay between 
tt desk and point of delivery. Think of the most 
fern steel storing, cutting and shipping methods 
iethods based on more than a century of per- 
mance. And remember that Ryerson Steel-Service 
tions with the same efficiency and promptness 


whether your order calls for pounds or tons. 

Naturally, today’s great demand for steel fre- 
quently unbalances our stocks. But if the steel you 
need is not immediately available, we’ll gladly do 
everything possible to supply you with a practical 
alternate. 

What does it all add up to? Well, just about the 
last word in steel-buying convenience. And it’s all 
yours when you contact a Ryerson Plant for any 
steel requirement. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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Business Overhead... 


reduce Non-Productive 
Time...control Labor Costs 
.». get more work done! 


RE YOU DISTURBED by the way your 
operating expenses have in- 
creased? Would you like to cut down 
on some of the dozen-and-one wastes 
that add up to non-productive time 
and eat into your profits? 

Then get this brand new infor- 
mation-packed booklet, put out by 
the makers of EXECUTONE, entitled 
“How To Solve Communication 
Problems”. It’s FREE! Takes 
four minutes to read. And it 
may be the answer to your 
present business problem. 


; Exee 
TELLS HOW to cut your 








Mail Coupon TODAY! 









This booklet deals in a 
straightforward, realistic 
way with many of the day- 
to-day wastes that go on 
within the average busi- 
ness organization. It tells 
how these various leaks can be 
plugged . . . how switchboard con- 
gestion can be relieved . . . how time, 
money and manpower can be saved 
... by EXECUTONE, the modern elec- 
tronic inter-com. 

Send for this booklet today. Or, 
let us show you EXECUTONE right 
in your own office, Fill out the cou- 
pon and attach it to your letterhead. 






Lecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 


tent 


i 

! EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. J-1 ‘ 
] 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

i Without obligation, please let me have— j 

! O New booklet, “How to Solve | 

| I 

I 

| 


Communication Problems” 
0 A look at ExEcUTONE in my office 













is no indication up to no\ 
charge accounts were clea 
great volume. Weintstcii 
volume, low-price depart 
a better-than-average we 
bonds were first cashable, } 
quite a bit below what t! 
expected. 

Bank of America’s 50) pray 
throughout California cash«. $?? 
000 worth of bonds in th: 
days. As far as the bank co 
more than 5% of the veterai 
the proceeds. 

The San Francisco Used Car py 
Assn. said that its members ‘eport 
mild spurt in sales on the first tyo 
of bond cashing which pete:ced out 
third day. 

@ Cleveland—A good portion of 

money received by Cleveland yete 
seemed to be spent for bills, such as 
stetricians and as down payments 
homes. There were three reported 
stances where the money was applied 
government insurance. At least half 
the money is estimated to have gone 
intangibles, including travel vacatic 
Some ex-G.I.’s put their money into 
ings accounts, claiming they wantec 
where they could get it quickly, 

Cleveland retail stores said no ef 

was felt on their business. 
e Chicago—Banks in Chicago repor 
only a fraction of the veterans depos 
their funds. One big outlying bank} 
it opened 25 savings accounts and 
nickel checking accounts the first day 
few department and furniture stores 
ported that business picked up for 
couple of days right after the first caj =" 
ings. This was not true, however, 
large stores in Chicago’s Loop. 

Used car lots were overwhelmed, = 

ie 
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sulting in prices going up slightly | 
cause of this new demand. A 
dealer said he had a lot of inguin 
“bout new cars but most people | 
disgusted when told delivery was 12 Hy 9 
15 months away. 


THREE DIMENSIONAL ENTR 


Another contender in the 
commercialize three-dimensional p) 
tography has entered the lists. 

He’s Kurt Heath, Denver photog 
pher, who announces he has an opt! 
on the U.S. rights (except in New \: 
City) to a process controlled by Re: 
phography of Paris and Brussels. 

Like two U.S. processes—Trivisi0 
(BW—Jun.21’47,p20) 9 and = Akrai 
(BW—Aug.30’47,p32)—the ‘foreign 
also employs ridges or lenticulated | 
to produce optical relief. The m 


race 


difference is in the lens, which mai 
exposures through a slit as the came 
travels a round track. A_naturaliz 
Belgian, Heath needs better than 51> 
000 to get rolling, is planning to " 
corporate. 
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‘+there’s no question that you need BRASS 


You're always “in good shape” when you 
work with Brass. For no other metal behaves 
so well under all operations. No matter whether 
it’s deep-drawn, spun, stamped, turned, or tooled 
in any way, you can always count on consister’ 
co-operation, metallurgically, from the particular 
Bristol Brass alloy you use. Often Brass can be 
intricately formed in one operation, where an- 
other material would take several operations. 


The modern mills here at Bristol regularly 
supply Brass sheet, rod, and wire to many na- 


tHE BRISTOL 





tionally-known fabricators with a calculating 
eye for costs . . . who find Brass their most 
profitable basic material ac all times. 


As a matter of fact, there are score of uses — 
from turbines to turban-ornaments — in which 
no thoroughly satisfactory substitute has ever 
been found for Brass... cost-wise, production- 
wise, or market-wise. And it may well be that 
there's such a place awaiting Brass right in your 
own product right now. It would bear looking 
into anyway, wouldn't it? When? 


BRASS corporation 


Makers of “Brass since 1850, “Bristol, Conn. 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City - 


Pittsburgh Office: 438 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Rochester Office: 616 Temple Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. + Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Bldg.. Providence, R.1 














Seals and 
Rustproofs Seams 
of the '‘Jeep”’ Station 
Wagon Body 


The Willys-Overland “Jeep” Station 
Wagon—body built by Hayes Mfg. Corp, 
Ae stamina and endurance of the 

wartime “‘Jeep” continues today in 

the Willys-Overland “Jeep” Sta- 

tion Wagon. Contributing to the 

long life of these car bodies, built by 

Hayes Manufacturir x Corporation, : 

is the extensive use of Presstite #261 : 


Spot Weld Sealer. Application of Presstite $261 Spot Weld 
Sealer to top flange of side panel. 


BIG BUBBLE in the novelty field, pk 
balloon sales are soaring high. 


Plastic Balloons 


Novelty toy is a thumpi 


Allseams subjected to road splash 
or water are sealed with Presstite 
Spot Weld Sealer. These seams in- 
clude: drip rail to roof panel, side 





panel top flange to roof, floor pan 


assembly and wheel housing. Thus 


another leading manufacturer recog- 
nizes the superiority, ease of appli- 


Body in fixture —spot welding roof 
assembly. 


cation and effectiveness of one of many Presstite Sealing 


Compounds. 


If your assemblies involve spot welding or the sealing of 
any joints against water, moisture or air, Presstite’s wide 


range of sealers and years of experience may well enable you 
to do the job better, easier and for less. Send for samples, 


giving us your requirements and specifications today. 


Products of Presstite Engineering Company Serve These Industries 


Refrigeration: Sealers for domestic and 
commercial refrigeration—Extruded plas- 
tic shapes—Moisture and vapor proof 
paper. 

Automotive: Special body and fender 
sealing compounds—Sealers for spot- 
welded joints—Windshield sealers. 
Aviation: Special seam sealing tape 
Fuel tank and pressurized cabin sealers. 
Railroad: Adhesives—Car cements—Pro- 
tective coatings—Glass sealers. 

Building and Construction: Special build 


PRESSTITE 


ing and sheathing paper—Caulking com- 
pounds—Greenhouse glass sealers—Con- 
crete curing compounds—Sewer joint 
compounds—Expansion and contraction 
joint sealers. 

Wholesale Jobbers: Roof coatings — 
Caulking compounds—Furnace cement 
— Patching plaster. 

Miscellaneous: Corrosion resistant sealers 
for metal fabricated joints—Molded cork- 
asphalt shapes—Special adhesives and 
sealers for many other uses. 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


3936 Chouteau Avenue a 


St. Louis 10, Missouri 





success—not only with kids. Sa 
soared 2,500% this mon 
Vinylite is chief raw material. 


Kids everywhere these days are bl 
ing plastic bubble balloons. Their eld 
in the night club set, too, are going 
the new craze. Even in business off 
dignified executives are blowing ball 
and releasing them out the windows, 

It’s a fad that has grown to big) 
ness proportions in a few weeks 
month ago Bub-O-Loon Inc., distr! 
tor of the product, was selling 15, 
tubes a day; last week the business } 
grown to a daily 250,000; this \ 
orders were up to 400,000. Thats 
quick gain of about 2,500%. Bub 
Loon thinks it has got hold of a SI 
million-a-year sales noveity. 

e Start—Bub-O-Loon was first 

duced last March at the Chicago ! 
show. Today the novelty product iss 
by variety chains and toy outlets w! 
ever there are kids—young or old. 
comes in two sizes: a l-oz. tube for - 
a 2-0z. tube for 49¢. Originally Bul 
Loon was colorless; now there’s 2! 
mix, with other colors to follow. 

So far, there hasn’t been any advet 
ing—sales grew spectacularly without 
(A few variety chains have underta 
store-window demonstrations.) Nor! 
there been any mention of possible 5 
promotions. But balloon derbies 
likely to be held (the plastic ballo 
will stay in the air for hours). In 
some people are beginning to suspt 
that the introduction of the new ¢™ 
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If you have raw materials or by- 
products containing “hidden 
assets”—values that can not be 
extracted profitably by regular 
methods— 


Molecular Distillation may surprise 
you. Here are two ways to find out: 


1. Install a DPI laboratory-scale 
Molecular Still for your research 
department. 

Equipment developed by DPI 
scientists for high-vacuum research 
has opened new doors for industry. 
The Falling Film Molecular Still, 
pictured above, is one of two prin- 
cipal types of stills we offer for 
industrial research work. The 
molecular still is the only class of 


Smile when you say 


mt 


instrument able to distill many 
kinds of oils, waxes and fats at low 
temperatures, without heat injury 
to the materials. With one of these 
stills, your researchers may find 
value in substances you have con- 
sidered to be undistillable. 
The Falling Film Molecular 
Still and its companion, the 14-inch 
Cyclic Centrifugal Still, are unique 
tools born of DPI’s pioneering re- 
search in high-vacuum technology 
—research which more and more 
industrial firms and laboratories 
are using to practical advantage. 
Or—here’s another way to find 
out whether Molecular Distil- 
lation can help you: 

2. Ask our Experimental Distillation 


il a 


Department to run tests on samples 
you provide. 

Let ussee if your “undistillables” 
can be fractionated in a molecular 
still. We will furnish you with 
samples of the fractions distilled 
and a detailed report of our find- 
ings, to help you decide whether 
molecular distillation can mean 
extra revenue for you. Any work 
we do for you is strictly confiden- 
tial, of course. 

Our Experimental Distillation 
work to date has led to many inter- 
esting new developments, a good 
many of which prove profitable to 
our customers. We invite your 
letter asking for complete informa- 
tion about Molecular Distillation. 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 











AIDS PRODUCTION! 


High standards of plant housekeeping contrib- 

ute to high worker productivity. So it is im. 
portant to keep floors clean, and for still other reasons: Clean 
floors aid safety underfoot and reduce fire hazards. 


It is important also—with the urgency for reducing costs—to cut 
the cost of floor-cleaning wherever possible. And it is possible, in 
many plants and textile mills, through the use of mechanical equip- 
ment that both scrubs and picks up. Finnell makes such equipment 
in several models and sizes to meet varied needs. Illustrated above 
is a Finnell Self-Propelled Scrubber-Vacuum for use on large-area 
floors. A complete cleaning unit all in one, this Finnell applies 
the cleaning solution (or scouring powder), scrubs, rinses if 
required, and picks up. Has a cleaning capacity up to 8,750 sq. ft. 
per hour! 


Finnell makes floor-maintenance machines for every type of floor 
care—wet scrubbing, dry scrubbing, dry cleaning, waxing, and 
polishing. Also a full line of Cleansers, Sealers, and Waxes, as well 
as Steel-Wool Pads, Mop Trucks, and other accessory equipment. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3809 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ NK 


/ PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 


Pioneers and Specialishs in 





had something to do with t! 
flying-disc mystery. 

e Inventor—Dr. Ferdinand | 
trian chemist and experime 
tics, developed the balloons 
York laboratory. When th: 
began to look like a bubb 
friends took over, decided t 
velop a market. 

Matthew (Matty) Fox, vic pres 

of Universal Pictures, was one of # 
friends. He brought in a New Yor 
man, Bud Mesberg, to help zet ¢j 
bution started. Today Mesberz, a; ; 
manager of Bub-O-Loon, is 2 wo; 
man. But it’s a pleasant worry—hoy 
fill the ever-increasing mass of of 
that keeps pouring in. 
e Vinylite—Principal raw material 
Bub-O-Loon is Vinylite, made by 
Bakelite Corp. of New York. (0 
familiar uses of Vinylite: for food pj 
aging; as a sprayed-on “cocoon” to 
serve U. S. war materiel.) Bakelite be 
by supplying Bub-O-Loon with abo, 
ton of Vinylite a day; it now ships 
tons a day to the company’s nine 
tories, strung from Brooklyn to 
Louis. 

Several companies, from ice cr 
producers to cereal makers, want to 
Bub-O-Loon as a premium to prom 
sales of their products. The maker 
that these requests will have to wai 
few weeks, however, until orders fr 
department and dime-store custon 
are filled. 


ESSO SHOWS THE WAY 


Gasoline and fuel oil prices in 
East began breaking last week agai 
the stone wall of the “hold-the-li 
price policy set by Standard Oil ¢ 
(N. J.) recently (BW —Sep.6’47,pl( 

Five marketers—Shell Oil Co., Te 
Co., Gulf Oil Co., and Atlantic Refinj 
Co.—cancelled recent price increases 
about half a cent a gallon. This brow 
their prices back to the level wh 
Esso marketers had maintained. 

Barring unforeseen events, oil men 
pect other competitors in Esso’s tef 
tory will also conform to Esso’s pnc 


AUTOS FOR AIR TRAVELERS 


Businessmen who use the airlines 1 
soon share the same drive-it-yours 
service that automobile rental firms 
fer rail passengers at their destinatiot 

Hertz-Driv-Ur-Self, enthusiastic ‘ 
the rail-auto service it recently revi 
(BW —Apr.19’47,p52), is working 0 
a similar tieup with air carriers. | 
firm hopes to have the service g0 
within a month. 

The Hertz system now has 26.'\ 
odd cars and 7,000 trucks working 
250 U.S. and Canadian cities. By n¢ 
year, the firm hopes to bring the to 
up to 50,000 cars in 500 cities. 
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)AY’S STYLE, a la Hollywood: Lucille 


vith abojqmll wears a Jean Louis suit with moderate 
DW ships , and padding, in a current film. 
’s nine 


lyn t 


ollywood ‘Look’ 


i“ “Gl Movie dress designers feel 


vant to 

to promfilmat conservative style changes 
maker d d , ‘ll 
> to wey adopted months ago wi 
tders fl what U. S. women settle on. 


custon 


Hollywood designers must sheath film 
nesses in styles that will be fash- 
uble where movies are released a year 
two hence. So they can offer little 
mfort to either side in the controversy 
e' the “new look” in women’s gar- 
mits (BW—Sep.6’47,p21). 

Advantage—But Hollywood designers 
ea great advantage over those of 
y York and Paris: They set the 
sion pace for that far gIce iter segment 
the population that places glamor 
pve high style. Thus their middle-of- 
oad attitude on the lower hemline, 


AY 


ces in 
ek agai 
d-the-lit 
1 Oil ¢ 
+7 ple 
40., Te 
c Refini 
CTE aSes 
is brow 
vel wh 


ed. : 

1 men gt Padded hip, and the rounded shoul- 
mat tel is likely to resolve the debate in a 
- ric tional compromise. 


* Biollywood’s leading studio and free- 
=LERS ¢ designers operate on the well- 
tified assumption that nature has 

eae wed few women—even the screen 
Evoursgetswith all the anatomical attributes, 
they will continue to tailor their 


firms uh } 
tinatiogmeses to individual requirements—and 
stic oO tations. 

y reviv “Don’t Be i a me for ex- 
king nle, will concede an additional two 
rs. ” hes of skirt length in ‘d iytime apparel, 
— ee inches after 5 o'clock. But he 


design nothing so drastic as the 
26.00 ength hemline. “Don’t be bull- 
rking "he warns his following. Adrian is 
Ry necking to square shoulders and the 
he tomget ‘ihouette. 





Motion pictures have been promot- 
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but he Wasted Time Today... 


Joe has just finished a fair day's work, and he’s mighty 
tired—but it’s a fact that he wasted time today. He stayed 
right on the job—no loafing for him—yet the time he spent 
lifting and lugging heavy materials and getting heavy 
work into his machine and out again was not productive 
time. There are many Jvces in industry today, but their 
numbers are decreasing constantly, mainly because plant 
engineers are learning that continuous flow handling 
methods eliminate this inefficiency, and are applying these 
methods. A smooth, controlled flow of materials to ma- 
chines goes a long way toward increasing production and 
keeping worker fatigue at a minimum. Mathews Engineers 
are specialists in continuous flow handling methods, and 
make available to American and Canadian industry 
the facilities of three modern strategically located plants, 
and the benefit of many years of experience in dealing 
with conveying problems in both light and heavy industry. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


SSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHESESESEEEH SE, 
e 
e 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST : 
SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA : 
MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. : 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO ~ 
Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities y 
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six Blom tons off it! 


Here’s heat for your furnaces, 
power for your generators, 
raw material for endless in- 
dustrial chemical - processes. 
Here’s coal - in staggering 
abundance. Alberta leads all 
Canada in coal production; 
has been estimated to have 
some of the largest reserves 
in the world. Alberta coal is 
ideal for industry, available 
anywhere in the Province at 
attractively low rates. 


WRITE --- THE INDUSTRIAL ) 
DEVELOPME NTBOARD 


Administration Building 


Nearly ten thousand Alberta coal 
miners produced 8,824,455 tons of 
coal last year. In 61 years of min- 
ing. they have touched less than 
half of | per cent of estimated re- 
serves. Over 60 per cent of the coal 
produced is good quality bitumin- 
ous, with 198 active mines through- 
out the province. Alberta has coal, 
cil, natural gas, power, labor, and 
vast mineral wealth. It’s industry's 
new horizon, in a free land of free 
enterprise! 


Tag] GOVERNMENT OF THE 








PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 








— Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 














TOMORROW'S PREVIEW: Edith He; 
design for a Gail Russell picture, “Night 
a Thousand Eyes,” for release next Ju 
Hem is 12 in. above the floor. 


ing a modified “new look” for ma 
months. All the top studio design 
have been building more fullness i 
their stars’ clothes for nearly two yed 
The average Hollywood star’s hemli 
has been from one to two inches loy 
than that worn on the streets of Woro 
ter and Seattle. 
e The Old “New Look’’—Stars’ clot 
are custom-tailored to their individ 
figures, providing amplitude where 
ture was skimpy, tapering off or coveri 
up where she was too bountiful. Heng 
at least some phase of the “new loo 
isn’t so new to most of the movi 
most handsomely adorned bodies. 
Hollywood has on hand some 50 fi 
ture pictures which were completed | 
to 24 months ago at an aggregate 
of $50-million. Designers knew thm 
there would be some kind of trend 
women’s fashions after wartime restr 
tions were eased. Since they were inc 
ing up on the “new look” before Pat 
ever heard of it, they insist that the 
will be nothing in these pictures to da 
them. And what American womanho 
will eventually settle for, they predic 
will be much closer to Hollywood's cof 
servatively longer hemlines than ¢ 
nearly ankle-length proposals of som 
purveyors of high style in Paris and Ne 
York. 
e Temporary Flurry—The designers 2! 
ticipate that after a ‘three- or four: mont 
flurry the excitement over the padde 
hips, rounded shoulders, lower hen Mine 
and depleted pocketbooks will be 0 
As one designer summed up the situ 
tion: 

“Most girls feel that they oug 
rebel a little about having to an 
large part of their present wardrobes 
particularly when there are payments 0 
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Pirtratl of K RABID MONROE FAN 


Once a girl gets her hands on a Monroe, just try and switch her to some other 
machine—you'll have a tough job on your hands. 
She has become convinced that Monroe simplicity and Monroe “Velvet Touch’ ease of operation. 
enable her to turn out more work and better work with a minimum of strain and fatigue. 
Simplicity and ease of operation are basic Monroe advantages in Monroe Calculators, 
Listing Machines, and Bookkeeping Machines. They are cutting figure costs in 
thousands of businesses large and small by speeding the work and saving the workers. 
Every Monroe user has the advantage of complete figuring and maintenance 
service through a Monroe-owned branch in every important city. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


ONROE 


MACHINES F R BUSINESS 








CALCULATING e ADDING a ACCOUNTING MACHINES 








CUT 
PRESSURE DROP 


Operating tests prove you can reduce 
pressure drop in your hydraulic or fluid 
transmission systems by installing 
PARKER Globe Valves. 

The secret is free flow. The offset 
body design eliminates pockets and 
intricate chambers that trap liquids and 
gases. The result is smoother flow—less 
turbulence—and less pressure drop—by 
as much as 50%. 

PARKER Needle Valves also keep 
pressure drop low. You can install these 
Globe and Needle valves directly into 
the circuit. Models are available in 
various combinations of tube ends and 
pipe threads, thus eliminating awkward 
adapters that block flow—add weight— 
and take up valuable space. 

If you're interested in pressure-tight 
systems for moving liquids and gases, 
you'll want more information about 
these precision-made PARKER Valves, 
Write for Bulletin A52. 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE COMPANY 


17325 Euclid Avenue - Cleveland 12, Ohio 


Plants: Cleveland and Los Angeles 
Offices: New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Atianta 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


arker 





TUBE FITTINGS ¢ VALVES 
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WHY PARKER GLOBE VALVES 
GIVE TROUBLE - FREE SERVICE 


1—Prong handie provides easy 
grip. 


2—Stem is non-rising type— 


permits easy installation — 


where space is limited. 


3—Forged brass body is small, 
flat, thin, strong. 

4—Mounting lugs are forged 
into the body. 


5—Offset design provides 
smooth, free flow. 


* 


PARKER offers manufacturers a com- 
plete line of precision-made industrial 
valves for small diameter tubing syst 








PICK AND PUSH 


It’s child’s play to order victua 
in Arthur's Restaurant in Ho) 
wood. You make your choi 
from a revolving menu device 
the table, then push correspon 
ing buttons. Your choice sho 
up on a kitchen indicator whe 
a human checker jots down ¢ 
order and table number. ‘The 
are additional buttons to sign 
how you want your steak, and \ 
19 brings the waiter if you chan 
vour mind. The owner, Arth 
Davis, takes credit for the inve 
tion. 











a new house, car, or stove to be 
After they’ve made a little noise, tl 
shut up and go along quietly, eve 
thusiastically.” 

This expectation is the guid 
studio fashion arbiters are usin 
sketch the clothes film actresses wi 
wearing in pictures released late in | 
¢ No Padded Hips—These clothes 
still have shoulder pads, but thev » 
small round ones. Waists will be 
but without corselets, as has beer 
vogue for eight or nine years. Hips 
not be padded except for the slim 
stars. For in Hollywood, as almost ¢ 
where else in America, hips are 
enough already. 

Hip pads, in fact, are one cont 
tion of the “new look” that is doo 
As one high-priestess of fashion 
“Hip pads are archaic, uncomfort 
expensive, and an all-around nus 
And what woman could risk being 
ted on a hip pad?” 

Skirts in Hollywood will be fulle: 
longer. Length will vary with the 
the designer, and the dress, but 
generally adhere to the Hollywooc 
of thumb: “The better the legs, 
shorter the skirt.” 
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If you did the cleaning... 


You’d be sure to get the most efficient 


yacuum cleaner on the market. 


Perhaps—out of consideration for 
a the person WwW ho does your houseclean- 
= BB ing—you've already made sure she 
7 has the best! 





device 
TTS PK n¢ 
; 
1C¢ Nil 
tor whe 
down + 


r. The 
gd You’d insist on the best all-round 
yu chan typewriter that ever responded to a 
Fags typist’s touch. 

But then—perhaps you ve already 
to b seen to it that your secretarial staff 
ie, 1 has Royal Typewriters! 
V, vel 


guide 
~ usin 
SSeS WI 
ate in | 
clothes 
thev wi 
ill be 






Royal wins hands down! 











s beer 

Popularity: \ national survey shows that Royal is the fa- 
e slim ae vorite typewriter among secretaries and typists preferred 2 to 
most ¢ ] over any other typewriter! Your typists will do more work, 






S are 





better work on machines they prefer to use! 






Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving 











e cont 
is doo features on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. 
shion Meaning—higher production per machine! 





y»mfort 
| nus’ 






Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. Royals 







being stand up, spend more time on the job, less time out for 






repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your 
- fuller 
h the 


y+ 





typewriter investment! 



































This young man knows a good 
thing when he sees it. 

Santa Fe dining cars are known 
the country over for that famous 
Fred Harvey food ... courteous 
service ... shining silver ... linens 
as white as the snow of the Rockies. 

Whether it's beefsteak or brook 
trout or pheasant @ da Perigueux 
that catches your fancy on the 
menu, vou'll have a meal to 
remember. 

In fact, it's almost worth taking 
a trip just to eat a Fred Harvey 
meal on a Santa Fe diner! 

May we count on serving you 


soon? 


LE 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES::: Serving the West and Southwest 


T 8. Goliaher, Genera 
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Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 





AUTOMOTIV 
Cars Set Record 


Passenger registrations ; 
3.570 above 1941, previoushig 
trucks up 30%. Low junking ra 


encourages Detroit. 





Registrations of automotiv« hic 

have climbed to the highest |eyc| 
history. This statement comes from 
U.S. Public Roads Administration, 
based on reports from state miotor 
hicle authorities, 
e Up 7.8% Over 1941—The state o 
cials projected their registration 14 
forward, and came up with figures whi 
indicated that by the end of 1947 to 
tegistrations will run about 37,164,4( 
units. That is 7.8% above the previo 
record of 34,472,145 reached in 19 
and surpasses by 9.5% the 33,9455 
registrations of 1946. 

By far the biggest part of the a 

vance is in trucks. These gained fro 
4,859,244 units in 194] to an estimatg 
6,492,000 in 1947—an advance of mo 
than 30%. One reason, of course, 
that civilian truck production was hal! 
for a much shorter period than passeng 
car output. Passenger cars gained on 
3.5%—from 29,524,101 in 1941 to 3 
545,000 in 1947. 
e Gains and Losses—Southern states 4 
counted for most of the big gains. A 
vances of 20% total registrations w¢ 
registered by Arizona, Florida, \ii 
sissippi, Nevada, New Mexico, Orcgof 
Utah, and Virginia. Of these, all | 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah show 
advances of more than 50% in tru 
registrations. 

Losses were largely clustered in ¢! 
north central section. Declines in tot 
registrations came from Illinois, low 
Minnesota, Montana—and the Distn 
of Columbia. The latter instance \ 
due to the emigration of many gover 
ment war workers from the capital. 
e Few Cars Scrapped—The net gain | 
about 3,220,000 vehicles from 1946 
1947 contrasts with estimated outp 
this year of approximately 4,6()(), 
units. This indicates that no more tha 
1,400,000 vehicles were scrapped | 
1946. No figures on 1947 scrappin 
will be available until next year, sinc 
any car registered on Jan. I, 1947, 1 
included in this year’s total even if | 
was scrapped on Jan. 2. But Detroi 
doesn’t think the rate has gone 
much. 

Normal prewar junking ran abou 
3,500,000 units a year—higher in p« riod 
of peak new-car sales. The age of man 
cars on the road today is so advance 
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G Approaching X Too Fast 


Qcezie Cross Walk 


QO starting Too Quick 






























































HOW TO ANNOY PEDESTRIANS 
AND CREATE ACCIDENTS ! 


Here are 6 examples of discourteous . . . and 
dangerous . . . driving. It’s not hard to un- 
derstand why inconsiderate drivers lead the 


accident parade . . . why courtesy pays! 


True, you can’t pass laws against discourte- 
ous driving, as you can against speeding. 
But it can be just as dangerous... to pe- 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 





USEaé 


destrians, to other motorists and to you! 


Apply the Golden Rule to your driving. The 
habit of courtesy, once acquired, brings 
added safety on the open road as well as in 
town. And make sure you are adequately 
protected by insurance. It’s wise to stay out 
of trouble . . . and out of court! 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer”’ 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 





















How to Give 
Your Sales a Lift.. 


.. With TOMORROW'S 
Gear Lubricants TODAY 


Here’s a chance for an alert petro- 
leum marketer to get a big head 
start on his competition. With 
Santopoid 29, Monsanto’s new, 
all-purpose, gear-lubricant addi- 
tive, you can now comply with 
the most advanced specifications 
—today and for several years to 
come. You can also blend one, 
all-purpose gear lubricant that 
will meet a wide variety of severe 
operating demands—from high 
speed, passenger car service to 
heavy duty service intrucks, 
busses and industrial gear units. 
This means you can simplify your 
inventories and concentrate your 
sales efforts behind one, superior 
product... For full technical de- 
tails write for Technical Bulletin 
0-47. MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
ComPANY, Petroleum Chemicals 
Department, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
Santopoid: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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STEP ONE: spotting weak tires 


PROFITABLE SPOT 


Spotting “smoothies” on other 
people’s tire rims has proved a 
profitable enterprise for dealers of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada. Tom Disney, of Kingston, 
Ont., chief exponent of the system, 
has a full-time spotter on the job. 
Goodyear is urging other dealers to 
try it. 

First step is to check parked cars 
for tires that have been worn smooth 
and need replacement or repairs. 
Then the spotter takes down the 
car license number (above right) 
with notes on the condition of each 
tire. A look at the list of car regis- 
trations tells him the owner’s name 
and address. 

Next thing the owner knows, he 
receives a form (right) by mail, com- 
menting on the state of his tires, 
with an invitation to come see the 
dealer. Almost without exception, 
owners are pleased to get the free 
checkup. Resulting sales, Disney re- 
ports, average $5 per car spotted. 
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CHECKUP FORM for car ownei 
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that junk rates would soar well above 
that average—if replacements were avail- 
able. Today's apparently low scrapping 
rate confirms to automotive analysts 
their feeling that the new-car market 
still stands practically without horizons. 


Revamped Purchasing 
Saves Steel for Ford 


Henry Ford II and his associates plan 
a complete remodeling of motor-making 
activities at River Rouge. No small part 
is being played by the revamped Pur- 
chasing Dept. 

e Efficiency—The Purchasing Dept. has 
been changed from a rather casually run 





division to an effective and long-looking 





part of the business. One posit 


sult of the transformation was 


Chicago last week by Albert J. B 


ing, vice-president and director of 


purchases. Speaking to that citys | 


chasing Agents Assn., he reveale: 
by following purchases all the 

research to production, Ford has 
a way to help relieve the steel sh 


Che method: using aluminum im ceria 


parts of the bodies. 
e Analysis-A Purchase Analysi 


(one of several sections in Purclia 


spreads its operations through all 
of purchasing. It analyzes Ford 


ers, even to the extent of studying the 
financial statements, and reporting 


their operations. 
This information is used in \ 
ways. One is to compare quot 
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Vorld’s Largest Makers of Portable Electric Tools 





wechanize payroll 









peparation 









ith a 





spanding rapidly, The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. found 


manual preparation of its payroll an ever-increasing 







utden until a National Payroll Machine was installed. 





iow, all employees’ records are run in one operation. 






ad the 2300-name payroll completed in a single day. 
Black & Decker further reports: ‘‘a very simple ad- 







ystment makes it possible to use the machine also for 






nalytical work; including analyses of closed manu- 






facturing orders, scrap reports (by departments to be 






charged), invoice distributions, etc.” 






Have your local National representative show you 






how the National Payroll Machine records all necessary 






fgures* at a single operation. All records are originals. 






All exactly the same. All entries clear, legible, and easily 






wnderstood. All proved correct at time of writing. 






Mechanization of payroll is just one of the many 






alvantages that National Accounting Machines bring 






to business. They also make possible the mechanization 






of accounts receivable, accounts payable, stock records, 






salesmen’s commissions, sales distribution, etc. All 






accurate, all balanced, all up-to-the-minute at any 






instant! 









* Such as: the hours worked, the gross earnings, the Federal Withholding 
Tax, the Federal Old Age Benefit and other deductions, the total earnings 
ty date, the income tax withheld to date, the old age benefit withheld to 
date, and the net pay. 











One National Payroll Machine prepares the payroll for 
some 2,300 Black & Decker employees in the home plant 
at Towson, Maryland, and in 26 sales and service branches. 









Testing Black & Decker Sanders 
before final assembly. 









THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities 
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...wiH LORD SHEAR-TYPE 
BONDED RUBBER MOUNTINGS 
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Here’s what Mack says about this 
improved power plant suspension 


"Elimination of vibration and road shocks, and greater 
power plant accessibility are among the advantages 
gained through Mack’s new method of su — the 
powerplant at three points in tubular rubber-in-shear. 
As developed for the Mack bus, this powerplant suspen- 
sion comprises three rubber-in-shear mountings of 
tubular form which support the engine, clutch and 
transmission.” 


Like Mack, you can improve your bus or truck 
performance by specifying Lord Shear-Type Bonded 
Rubber Engine Mountings. They contribute maxi- 
mum softness and vibration isolation of torsional 
firing impulses. Result... smoothness and quiet- 
ness throughout the entire engine speed range. 


Whether you make buses or any other product, 
you can increase your sales by eliminating costly, 
nerve-wracking vibration and noise. It will pay 
you to consult Lord . . . make us your headquarters 


for product improvement by Vibration Control. 








BLACKFACE, NO JOKE 


A facial of carbon black from a 
spray gun probably constitutes the 
dirtiest research job on record. At 
American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., one worker “took 
it” to test the concern’s new dust 
filter. Designed to protect workers 
from poisonous and irritating 
dusts, the filter consists of a chem. 
ically treated pad. The company 
claims it is 40 times more efficient 
than untreated filter pads and says 
it has the approval of the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines. 








from more than one supplier, and show 
high-cost vendors how to cut expenses. 
Naturally, such comparisons also enable 
the company to place business in the 
most advantageous supply area. 
A Follow-Up Dept. takes away from 
buyers the worries of seeing that goods 
are scheduled, released, and shipped. 
e Influence—In a quiet way the Pur 
chasing Dept. exercises a considerable 
influence on Ford cars. Today, for in- 
stance, it is responsible for shifting steel 
running boards to aluminum, both to 
save steel and cut weight. It has init 
ated a parallel move on headlamp shell 
Similarly, Purchase Analysis spo 
sored a change in the size of steel us 
on a wheel, saving 15¢ per car. 
Looking to the future, the Purcha: 
ing Dept. began this month a prograi 
of buyer development. 
e Ford Decentralizes—Meanwhile, }'or 
is decentralizing its local operations in 
the Detroit area. On the heels of recent 
transfer of considerable work to the 
once-abandoned Highland Park plant 
(BW—Mar.1"47,p33), Ford took 
other big step this week. It leased 
one of the largest of the government 
plants in the Motor City’s suburbs, the 
million-foot Naval Ordnance plant. 
This $30-million plant, comprising !4 
buildings spread over 42 acres, wi be 
used by Ford to make service parts an 
small production parts. Axle production 
may be the largest single item of output. 
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his git! can beat 3O 
‘nonks Yo a standstill 


owhere in the world are eleva- 

tors as luxurious—efficient—and 
wle—as in America. Nowhere are such 
genious improvements made so con- 
istently . . . so rapidly. 

The ancestor of elevators—a crude 
basket attached to the end of frayed 
tope—sti// is in daily use—the only 
access to some monasteries in Greece. 
Powered by monks, fifty of whom 
wuld not do what a little slip of a 
irl does with one hand, these “ele- 


vators” try the nerves of brave men, 

American ingenuity, born of in- 
dividual enterprise, and nurtured by 
free competition, not only gave us the 
world’s best elevators, it gave us a 
great industry employing thousands of 
men and using the products of a score 
of other industries. 

The wire rope industry is not among 
the least of these. 

Roebling engineers have kept pace 
with the designers of “lifts” ever since 


ROEBLING = 


the first American elevator was in- 
stalled with a Roebling elevator rope 
—back in the early 1860's. 

Today, Roebling Special Traction 
Steel Elevator Rope enjoys the well- 
earned confidence of hoisting engineers 
the world over. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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You don’t have to stand idly by and watch our Connecticut 
industries waltz away with that glamour girl, Miss Success, 


time after time. 


Plan to locate your factory in Connecticut. Then you, too, 
will be able to influence people ...and profits. Then, you 
can win markets and keep out in front of competition, 


with these Connecticut advantages: 


High productivity of Connecticut's skilled 


workmen. Connecticut's exceptional record of 
management-labor teamwork. Modern transportation 
set-up. Nearness to vast markets. Connecticut's 
wonderful background for enjoying life. Phenomenal 
records in health and safety. 


Our Industrial Research Division will show 
you the special advantages 
Connecticut can offer your type 
of industry. This service is 
free! Write to Connecticut 
Development Commission, 
Dept. WB1, State Office Building, 
Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
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The Research Problem 


Sirs: 

With reference to your dito; 
“The New Role of Science in 4 
U.S. A.” [The Trend, BW- \ug 
’47,p92], we have read a great deal 
this subject in the last year, bu: \e¢ | 
lieve the crux of the situatio: , 
ered in the fourth paiagraph dea); 
with the growing difficulties of d 
search}. 

There are many projects awaiting ¢ 
gineers. The lack of engineers is hol 
ing back ideas developed during 4 
war, The output of engineers } 
technical schools up to 1942 was 14, 
per annum, at which time it dropped | 
2,000. At V-J Day we had lost betwee 
35,000 to 45,000 engineers who n 
mally would be coming into industry. 

It is not likely that we will be ab 
to pick up this loss until 1950 or 195 
even with the forced education whic 
most men are taking in our technic 
schools and universities. 

There is no doubt that many me 
now taking technical education ha 
considered it desirable but are wholl 
unprepared for it. As a result, the | 
of the men who do obtain technic 
education will be in a ijarger percentag 
than the normal loss in peacetime. 

What industry and the government 
and we hesitate to consider the goven 





ae 


more adequate training so as to avoif 
the training after these men come { 
them is a grave question which soon¢ 
or later must be given its merited atteq 
tion. But by and large, the output ¢ 
technical schools will determine our fy 
ture progress. 

C. B. Cool 
V.-P., Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Billion-Dollar Club 


I certainly thought that the splas 
we made, when we jumped into th 
select pool of companies with more that 
a billion dollars of assets, was big enous! 
to have sent at least a ripple as far eas 
as Manhattan, especially since our an 
nual report called particular attention t 
the fact. However .. . . your usuallj 


‘accurate magazine has omitted us en 


tirely from the list [BW—Aug. 16°47, 
71]. 

r It may be hard for New Yorkers t 
realize that there can be billion-dollaq 
industrial corporation headquarters wes 
of the Appalachians, but we made | 
with $65-million to spare... . I an 
rather reminded of the story about th 
man who, on retirement as the distin 








EP AC AS OER RETIN i 


guished president of a Middle Wester 
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WHEN PEACHES ARE 


GROWN WITHOUT PITS 


W, can’t imagine peaches without pits, but if modern Luther 
Burbanks ever do accomplish such a thing, it will mean one less 
use for Wagner Motors. Today large canning plants have peach 
pitters operated by Wagner Motors giving faultless service. 


With the number of uses for motors in modern industry, electric 
power is heing harnessed to thousands of new jobs as fast as 
Wagner Motors can be produced. 


Wagner builds motors in types and sizes for a wide range of 
applications. Maximum service at minimum cost has made Wagner 
Electric Motors famous for over 50 years. Whatever your job, a 
Wagner Motor will handle it efficiently and dependably. 


Should you need electric motors, or other products made by 
Wagner, consult the nearest of our 29 branch offices, or write to 
Wagner Electric Corporation, 6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, 
Missouri, U.S. A. 











(ADVERTISEMENT) 





BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Te geet CoLteaguet on ridin Luditaes ««. 


There is a handsome electric perco- 
lator coming on the market in increas- 
ing numbers. It wins sales by its 
beauty and by the name of its maker. 
What the people who buy it do not 
know about it is that Revere collabo- 
rated closely with the manufacturer in 
working out ways and means of speed- 
ing production and lowering costs, 


The base metal is Red-Brass, 80%, 
supplied in sheet form. Forming the 
tall and graceful design requires a 
number of draws to increasing depth. 
Yet only one anneal is required, after 
the first two draws and before a reverse 


duction, and likewise in the costs of 
polishing and buffing before chro- 


mium plating. 


Naturally, both we and our cus- 
tomer are delighted with the success of 
our mutual efforts, but to our minds 
the most important thing about this 
case history is the fact that the cus- 
tomer went far beyond merely order- 
ing Red-Brass in such-and-such a size, 
gauge and temper. He took us com- 
pletely into his confidence as to fabri- 
cation methods and requirements. 
Only in that way was our knowledge of 
our metals successfully added to the 
customer’s out- 





draw. In the lat- 
ter the annealed 
shell is turned 
completely inside 
out, giving addi- 
tional depth and 
at the same time 
producing the 
pressure - pad 
flange required 
for subsequent 
operations. 


In deep-draw- 
ing work, grain 


~2eee 
¢ 
4 ‘ 
‘ 
U 


standing manu- 
facturing ability. 


Perhaps your 
products do not 
use our metals, or 
any metal at all. 
It does not mat- 
ter. What we 
want to point out 
is that you can 
obtain from your 
suppliers much 
more than mate- 














size is the con- 
trolling or limiting factor. Before 
Revere and the manufacturer collabo- 
rated on this product and established 
precise grain size control for the metal, 
it was occasionally necessary to resort 
to an additional spinning operation in 
order to smooth the sidewall of the 
shell produced by the last draw. Our 
recommendations, not only with re- 
spect to the raw material as received 
by the customer, but in various proc- 
essing steps, assisted toward a sub- 
stantial reduction in the costs of pro- 


rials. When you 
buy these you pay not only for 
the feet or tons or gallons you 
get, but also for the knowledge 
and experience required to pro- 
duce those materials. You pay for 
both products and brains — why not 
use both? No matter what you 
buy, nor from whom, we firmly be- 
lieve that you can benefit by giving 
your suppliers full information con- 
cerning your production problems 
and thus adding their brains to your 
own. 


REVERE COPPER an BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
ae 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥s 











university, was said to have me g 
an outstanding job that the {ne of 
institution had spread from ‘he sh 
of the Pacific to within 2? mile 
Boston! : 
Robert |. \j) 
Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Chicago 80, III. 


Business. Week hereby extends 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 2 bel, 
welcome to the corporate Billion-Do 
Club. Its addition brings the mem 
ship to a record 46, based on 14 
year-end balance sheets. Despite , 
oversight, the vision of Business Wed 
editors is not hemmed in by the canyg 
of Wall Street. The executive edito 
a genuine Hoosier. The managing edj 
is a Wisconsin native, educated in 
cago. His assistant is West Virgj 
born, Ohio educated. The editor jj 
Hudson Valley native and a graduate 
New York’s Columbia University—} 
he is currently midway in a three-mo 
tour of Europe, surveying econom 
conditions. 


Advice to Insurers 


Sirs: 

We see considerable humor in # 
predicament of the companies teferr 
to in your article, “Insurers turn do 
business” [BW—Jul.26’47,p64], but 
have very little sympathy for them. 

You failed to mention that their tr 
bles may have arisen from overam| 
tious advertising immediately follow: 
V-J Day. The insurance trade jours 
stressed two things, as words of wisdo 
from the underwriters to agents a 
brokers. First, increase your income | 
selling more insurance to present ct 
tomers; and second, beware of the clau 
in the fire insurance contract known 
the co-insurance clause. The sales then 
was to bring the policyholder’ s poli 
into line with present replacement \ 
ues so that he would not be penaliz 
by a clause which the insurance indi 
try itself has created. The agents ai 
brokers having believed such advic 
proceeded to do as told. Now they a 
in the middle. They told their polic 
holders to increase coverage, and th 
upon going to their companies who tol 
them to preach such a gospel find th 
the companies want no part of the ij 
surance. 

In connection with automobile insu 
ance, their public sales and legislati 
efforts (on behalf of financial respons 
bility laws) have been so effective 
making the public automobile-insuranq 
conscious that now all responsible cit 
zens want protection. The insurance if 
dustry has been unable to deliver t 
goods satisfactorily in many cases. 

Now they are pushing the so-calle 
“comprehensive ONS liability po 
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3. TOCCO-BRAZED 


4 SECONDS 


) way to lower costs 
= ToC CO Induction Heating 


N the production of 18-8 stainless steel teat cups, S / Cool, clean, compact, 
Solar Aircraft Co., Des Moines, Iowa, reports TOCCO machine is located in production line 
these benefits from TOCCO Induction Heating: handy to related operations. Minimizes haul- 





SPEEL EATING. This localized process per- age . .. for lower costs. 


forms these operations speedily . . . for lower SpE N. In addition, TOCCO 
costs: (1) Heats upper end to 1950° F. in 8 eliminates scale formation and distortion, min- 
seconds... anneals it for shaping end flange. (2) imizing cleaning and avoiding straightening 
Heats upper end to 400° F....4 at a time in 14 
seconds...to solder-fill curled flange. (3) Heats 
nipple connection to 1100° F....4atatimein Investigate TOCCO for the improvement of your 
16 seconds... to silver solder nipple to cup. production ... for lower costs. 


. for lower costs. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY FREE = Mail Cou; 
salir THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W-9, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Send free copy of 
“INDUCTION HEATING”. 


ec ccccesecccococseeesees 
COMPANY... ssseveeseeeveseses 


Address. . 2... ceccccccsvececceces 











; was when most thieving was done in the darkness 
of the night, when detection was least likely. But today 
employers find that the largest losses—those due to employee 
dishonesty and forgery—occur in broad daylight. Modern 
embezzlers and forgers operate at any time. They are thieves 
in the light. 


Today's embezzlements often reveal a greater need than 
ever before for employers to have proper Dishonesty and 
Forgery protection — the kind offered by our Companies 
through agents and brokers all over the country. 

For employers with few or none of their employees now 
bonded, our DiscovERY BOND provides a unique and valu- 
able protection. It covers shortages caused by employees 
bonded under it — right back to the dates when they were 
originally employed. 

Why risk a large loss? Consult our agent or your own 
insurance broker today. 
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icy.” We wonder how s 
start restricting this policy 
sons owning swimming po 
rooms with built-in bars. . 
As the situation now exi 
can always obtain fire insu 
home and contents (the 
can always make a profit on | 
is an unsatisfactory risk fo: 
insurance because his car j 
perhaps he is too old. 
Aside from the question of 
we wonder if the insurance 
have momentarily forgotten | 
obligation to provide protect 
needed? Have they _forgotte: 
the success of the government 
most recent venture into the 
business (War Damage Cor) 
they inviting by their actions py 
pressure for government insuranc 
compete with private enterprise’ 
The insurance business is cr iting 
will in many quarters, ill-will that ; 
not be corrected for many years 
Our comments are iestricted to 
scope of the general insurance busin 
to which your article referred. The 
and casualty insurance  underwri 
could learn a good deal from the 
insurance industry. ‘They not only seg 
to sell what they advertise, but als 
deliver what thev sell. 


Harold W. Hort 
Horton Insurance Analysis Service 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Long Beach, Not L. A. 


Sirs: 

Business Week has a well deserv 
reputation for presenting the news 
an interesting and accurate mann 
For that reason, we feel that your 
tention should be drawn to an in 
curacy that appeared in your story 
the new truck service to be operat 
on the Hudson River by convert 
Navy LST’s [BW ita 9°47,p32 

You state that H. Alecander, W 
is a principal in oh Hudson Ri 
operation, is planning to establish 
similar service between San Francis 
and Los Angeles. Actually, the pi 
posed service is to be operated by Alc 
ander and his associates between S$ 
Francisco and Long Beach. Long a 
is not a part of Los Angeles. Los . 
geles has no facilities for handling ! 
proposed steamers. Mr. Alexander h 
already made preliminary arrangemen 
with the Long Beach Harbor Commi 
sion to provide dockage and _stora 
facilities for his steamers. 


Leopold L. Wild 
Sec., Chamber of Commerce, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Apologies to Long Beach for repor 
ing on the wrong side of the Dude 
line that separates it from Los Angele 
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Inquiry is invited from manufacturers 
of motor-driven equipment or quantity 
users of Motors and Gearmofors.... 
Added plant facilities enable us to of- 
fer advantages in service and delivery 
to those interested in quality products. 
Wire or write for Bulletin No. 5000. 


THE BROWN-BROCKMEYER COMPANY 


PLANTS AT DAYTON, WILMINGTON, WASHINGTON AND XENIA, OHIO 


GENERAL OFFICES, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


District Offices in Principal Cities 
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CHICAGO 


WIRE RECORDER 


ght bag, easy to 

late — the Webster- 
order, complete with 

3 spools of wire, two 15- 
half-hour costs only 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 
5610 BLOOMINGDALE AVE., CHICAGO 39 
> j < ee, 
Me Cr . Music Be 
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MARKETING 








New Leaf for National Tea 


H. V. McNamara’s aggressive merchandising program 


NEW AND MODERN: One link in the growing National Tea Co. store chain 


pushed firm well back in black since reorganization in 1945.N 
has bought Standard Grocery of Indiana, plans further expansi 


Two and a half years ago, the Na- 
tional Tea Co. had been in the financial 
doldrums for ten years. The big mid- 
western chain held sixth place among 
retail food companies in sales volume. 
But its earnings in the five years preced- 
ing 1943 had barely equaled the profits 
it made in the single depression year of 
1933. 


| @ Out and In—Into this picture stepped 


John F. Cuneo, president of the giant 
Cuneo Press, Inc. (plants in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee, San Fran- 
cisco). With a group claiming 26% of 
the voting power, Cunco forced a re- 
organization of the company’s manage- 
ment (BW—Mar.1045,p64). 

That the reorganization paid off was 
only recently underlined: National Tea 
has bought the Standard Grocery Co. of 
Indiana, operators of a 48-store food 
chain centered on Indianapolis. ‘The 
move was a tribute to the success of 
the merchandising program that has 
pulled the company out of its slump, 
put it back among the profitmakers. 
And in the process National Tea has 
climbed to fifth place in sales among 
retail food chains. 

e Revamper—Chief architect of the 
transformation is H. V. McNamara, 
former Chicago district manager for 
Kroger Co. McNamara was put in as 
executive vice-president of National Tea 





1 


by the Cuneo group in March, | 
Last March, he became president of 
company. At the same time, Robert 
Rasmussen, son of the founder of 
48-year-old company, moved up 
chairman. 

McNamara’s new-broom manage 

has brought record sales and profits 
National ‘l’ea. Sales in 1946 react 
$157,641,000—some $50-million ah@ 
of 1945 volume. Earnings in | 
tripled 1945 results. A net of $2,9 
473 in 1946 was the equivalent 
$4.52 per common share, compared w 
$913,048, or $1.33 per share in the | 
ceding year. Sales in the first six mon 
of 1947 were 45% greater than in § 
same period of 1946; profits came 
$1,461,000 compared with $960,669 
the 1946 period. 
e Aggressive Policies—Higher prices 4 
enormous consumer demand conti 
uted to the new sales records. But ¢ 
cient management and aggressive m 
chandising policies account for a lat 
part of the better profit showing 

Principal National Tea strongholds 
to now have been Chicago and Nort 
ern Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minneso 
Before the Standard Grocery Co. de 
National Tea had only 69 stores 0 
side these three states. They were s¢ 
tered through Iowa, North and Sou 
Dakota, Michigan, and Indiana. Cou 
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je 48 new Indiana stores, National 
yill now operate 721 retail stores. 
mpany eventually hopes to open 
er 150 stores within a 100-mile 
of its new Indianapolis ware- 


srmarket Trend—Under McNa- 
a's policies, National Tea, like other 
i chains, closes up its low-volume, 
soft conventional type grocery 
«, Instead it concentrates on open- 
» sew self-service supermarkets with 
t departments and complete food 
Since 1944, the company has 
smaller stores at the rate of two 
I stores for each new supermarket 
ened. 
sa result of the policy, the company 
¢ 1944 has dropped 155 stores. But 
smarkets with meat departments 
been increased from 452 at the 
of 1944 to 491, on Dec. 31, 1946. 
the same period, conventional 
ty stores dropped from 297 to 202. 
sther 21 stores weze eliminated in 
"before the Indiana purchase was 
pie. 

Other Changes—Besides eliminating 
uiler stores, National Tea has been 
ting out of the real estate business. 
1945-46, the company sold 69 of its 
jstore properties. And it leased them 
with options rather than long-term 
5. N es to assure continued future occu- 
nev if desired. It plans to sell off 
e of the 90 remaining company- 
ned store properties as advantageous 
ils can be made. 

National ‘Tea is carrying out an ex- 
| msive modernization program. Last 
Of Mi the firm remodeled 233. stores, 
inted, repaired and enlarged most of 
e others. New store fixtures and de- 
ey equipment costing $1,157,821 
we added during the year. All new 
bres have frozen food departments. 
| er stores will handle frozen foods 
a soon as equipment is available. 
B® Warehouses and Plants—A new $895,- 
!) warehouse at Minneapolis was com- 
kted this year. Future expansion plans 
| for new warehouses at Milwaukee 
pd Chicago, and enlarging manufactur- 
g facilities in Chicago. National Tea 
w operates bakeries at its three prin- 
al branches. In Chicago the company 
makes preserves, jellies, peanut butter, 
lad dressings and beverages, and pack- 
kes coffee, tea, spices, and olives. 

lo keep its expanded meat markets 
ipplied, National Tea will continue to 
perate the two packing plants acquired 
iting wartime meat shortages. The 
m will not decide whether it will keep 
oem permanently until outside sup- 
j.mmeets can furnish enough meat to sup- 
ly National Tea markets. 
Experiment—McNamara_ has also 
made use of other tried-and-true mer- 
handising policies to boost sales and 
yofits. He pushes national brands as 


chain 
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Here is tangiblé evidence of last- 
ing quality that’s a big, new sell- 
ing tool for manufacturers of 
lamps, clocks, radics, fans, and 
other light-duty appliances. 

It’s a distinctive new label—to 
be put on by you, the manufac- 
turer—that tells dealers and con- 
sumers alike that your products 
are equipped with strong, de- 
pendable, attractive Flamenol* 
cord sets. Smart merchandisers 
everywhere find that these cords 
with the practically unbreakable 
molded-on plastic plug add a 
strong selling point to their prod- 
ucts. And when it’s your product 
that bears the label — with the 
best-known name in the electrical 
field on one side and five big sell- 
ing features on the other — it’s 
pretty sure to mean more busi- 
ness for you. 





TAKE THESE 3 EASY STEPS 


TO BOOST YOUR SALES 


Make sure that there’s a General Elec- 
tric Flamenol Cord Set on every lamp, radio, 


or light-duty appliance you sell. 


2 Make sure that they are labeled with 


the distinctive G-E Flamenol tag. 











FEATURES 
© It’s safe —a one- 


piece molding 


© Plug is practically 
unbreakable 


® Cord stays new 





3 Make sure that your customers know 
about the extra value they receive—by point- 
ing out the features listed on the label. 


looking — always 






* Does not fray or 





kink unnecessarily 





To be sure that you get the full benefit of the Flamenol 
label’s selling power, write for more information to 
Section Q74-910, General Electric Company, Bridge- 


port 2, Connecticut. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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il 
... thousands in use...and 


a machine for every use 


Materials handling costs too high? 

Crowded for room? Space at a premium? You 
can use a Hyster fork type lift truck or 
Karry Krane with profit to hoist, move, 
tier heavy, bulky goods of all kinds. 
Your choice of 7 models with capacities 
ranging from the small 2,000 Ib. fork 
truck to the 30,000 lb. straddle truck. 
All on pneumatic tires. All gasoline- 
powered. All manufactured to the 
highest engineering and performance 
standards. All sold and serviced by 
Hyster distributors — specialists in 
materials handling equipment. Do 

as every type of industry has done 

all over the world. Save time, labor, 
money with a Hyster. See your 
distributor. Write for literature. 








_ 





HYSTER 


SOLD AND SERVICED 
BY THESE \ 
HYSTER DISTRIBUTORS 2 


ALASKA—Northern Commercial Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A. S. Rampell 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Rapids Handling Equipment Co. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Lid. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Hyster Company 
CINCINNATI, O.—Oral T. Carter & Associates 
CLEVELAND, O.—Morrison Company 
DALLAS, TEX.—C. H. Collier Company 
DENVER, COLO.—Paui Fitzgerald 
DETROIT, MICH.—Bentley & Hyde 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 

A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. 
HONOLULU, T. H.—Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Central Rubber & Supply Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—L. S. Teague Equipment Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Industrial Power Equipment Co. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Hyster Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Embry Brothers, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Hyster Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—W. S. Nott Company 
MONTREAL, P.Q.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Hyster Company o i Inc. 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Eastern Industrial Sales Co. 
OTTAWA, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.— Equip t Sales C pany 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Equipco Sales Company 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Hyster Sales Company 

ST. JOHNS, N. F.—City Service Company, Ltd. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Wharton L. Peters 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Arnold Machinery Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Hyster Company 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Hyster Company 
TORONTO, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid, 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 

A. 8. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
VICTORIA, B. C. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Lid. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 

A. 8. Williams Machy. Western, Lid. 

YUKON TERRITORY 


Northern Commercial Company 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N. E. CLACKAMAS ST., PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


1807 NORTH ADAMS STREET, PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
1010-07 MEYERS STREET, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 












Hyster "20" (above) licks the storage 
handicaps of narrow aisles in 
warehouses, factories. Ideal for 
use in box cars, any close 

quarters. Only 37” wide. 
Hydraulic lift hoists 
Ibs. 9 feet. Other heights of 
lift and special fork truck 
tools available. 
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PROFIT MAKER: H. V. \eNa 
steered his National Tea from red to } 






















well as the company’s private ones 
has an expanded and aggressive ad 
tising campaign. He has even gone 
on a small tangent of diversification 
stocking a few National Tea supery 
kets with small drug and cosmetic ite 

But McNamara has no intention 
letting his supermarkets become 
tered, outsize general stores. He d 
not plan to sell small electric applian 
liquor—or even dishes. 


Integrated Firms Worr 
Rayon Converters 


sé 

In the rayon industry last we b 
accusations and denials flew back ; 
forth faster than a weaver’s shuttle. T 
article in the trade’s oracle, Wome h 
Wear Daily, said that rayon convert ty 
were going to launch a full-scale ca | 
paign against rayon producers w o 
start with chemicals and turn out cl 
ready to cut. 

Textile Distributors Institute, [1 0 
a trade association composed largel; te 
rayon converters, said that the st 
was unauthorized, unofficial, and n i 
leading. The converters, they said, hi 
merely decided that T.D.I. should r a 
some advertisements in trade and n 
sumer publications explaining the c i 


verter's function in the rayon field. 
e Worry—The incident served to d 
close a number of furrowed bro 
among the converters. For many ye 
they had bought “gray” cloth from t 
mills, jobbed it out to be finished 
cording to their own specifications, af 
sold the finished cloth to the cutters. 
During the war, however, many n¢ 
vertically integrated companies appcat 
These were combinations of weave 
finishers, and occasionally even cutte 
Since the war, the trend toward integq 
tion has become stronger; some V4 
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Orr APLES knows American Export — yes, so does 
Cairo .. . Calcutta, Ceylon, Odessa and Mar- 

seilles—to mention only a few of the places served 
we by our cargo liners. 
. These fast, modern vessels load and unload at 
omc hundreds of ports, quickening the trade pulse of 
gt twenty countries and four continents, along the 
a oldest trade routes in the world. 


t cl 
Busy today helping to re-weave the tattered fabric 


Inf of world economy, American Export looks ahead 
to an ever busier future. 


New steamers—as matchless in design and comfort 
as modern shipbuilding can make them—will aug- 
cll ~=©ment its fleet—and further expand its facilities for 
: handling the commerce to come. 


Fortnightly sailings to the Mediterranean 
with the new “Four Aces”, 125-passenger, 
one-class liners, expected to be ready early 


Vee in 1948. 


d AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


a 25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 














MEMORANDUM 


TO MANAGEMENT 


During recent months, five of Business 
Week's special reports on the “New 
American Market,” have appeared in 
the magazine. 


Analyzing changes in regional econo- 
mies, each report has provided man- 
agement with sorely needed marketing 
and sales data. It is interesting to note 
the variety of ways in which this “New 
American Market" information is being 
put to work by management-men. 


The president of a manufacturing company 
wrote to tell us that the report on ‘The 
Far West'’ was helpful in determining the 
merits of his company's expansion to the 
West Coast. 


The president of a life insurance company 
wanted reprints of all the reports because, 
**. . . the information they contain can be 
put to good use by the officers of my 
company."’ 


An officer of a civic association writes, 
“'We believe this statistical information will 
be of tremendous value to us in our efforts 
to improve the government of our city." 


The professor of marketing in an important 
university has asked for reprints for his 
students. It is his plan to include an inten- 
sive study of ‘New American Market"’ sta- 
tistics in his curriculum for the fall sessions. 


The Chamber of Commerce ina small, but 
thriving southwestern township asks, '‘May 
we include part of this information in a 
pamphlet for distribution to national manu- 
facturers?"’ 


aa 

















FX 


lf present indications may be con- 
sidered a yardstick, the demand for 
Business Week's brochure which will 
include all eight reports (and their sup- 
plemental data) on the “New American 
Market,” will be substantial. The final 
brochure, which will be available in 
January, 1948, was offered to Business 
Week's subscribers in a footnote to the 
first report, (‘Far West" April 12, 1947). 
Many requests for it have already been 
received. 


It will help us materially in determining 
the size of our reprint orders if man- 
agement-men who wish copies of the 
final brochure of eight reports for their 
associates and staffs will place their 
orders now. The prices are as follows: 
1 — $1.50 each 
2-10 — 1.30 * 
11-50 — 1.20 " 


51-100 — 1.10 * 
over 100—- 1.00 “™ 


The individual reports on different sec- 
tions of the country, revealing informa- 
tion which is not available elsewhere, 
are getting increasing useage. They are 
providing the factual background for 
decisions involving business expansion 
and adjustment to postwar conditions. 


The sixth report in the series, ‘Farm 
West" is to appear in the September 
27th issue. It will be followed in the 
October 25th issue by the “Southeast.” 
The eighth and final report, scheduled 
for late November, will be a summa- 
tion of the previous seven and will 
appraise the regional changes in our 
economy from a national viewpoint. 


Vaud Nor 


PUBLISHER 
No. 16 
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ticals’ have their own ret 
And the independent co: 

worried about their survival] 

e Argument—Defenders of 

cals point out that integra 
inates many of markups th. 
the cost of the final product 
the goods change hands. A 
the independent method of 
they change hands frequent 

The independents arguc 
verticals are unwieldy, imper 
tend to discourage originality 
fashion. They are excellent 
ing uniforms, they say, but tl 
can public does not want 
standardized clothes. 

Although T.D.I. denies it, many tr 
observers think the advertising campai 
is a direct result of a recent inovye 
Burlington Mills to increase it Outp 
of finished fabrics. But Burlingto; 
action was only one manifestation of 
trend already demonstrated by oth 
verticals such as Textron, Inc., 3 


J. P. Stevens & Co. 





GOOD NEWS: Margarine is down 
MARGARINE BIDS AGAIN 


With butter hovering close to $ 
a |b. retail, margarine producers ai 
jumping in fast to steal the cream 0 
the market. They are cutting price 
not raising them. Signs in Grand Un 
ion supermarket chains in New Yor 
(above) urge customers to beat hig! 
prices by buying margarine—at a 1¢ 
duced price of 35¢ a lb. 

Margarine people are in a good spot 
Their raw material prices are soft, an 
supplies plentiful. This is the reves 
of their situation during the war, \ het 
short supplies caused the quality | 
their product to fall off. But now t 
margarine companies are making th 
most of the butter consumer’s ill wine 
they are improving their grades to ¢ 
a hold while the going is good. 
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*One of the most dramatic sagas 
of the last century was the open- 
ing of the territory in Okiahoma 
known as “The Cherokee Strip.” J 
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CHASE was manufacturing Better Bags 













e At dawn, September 16, 1893, hundreds on horseback, in a 
wagons, and afoot, raced to stake claims in Oklahoma. And 
many prospective landowners carried precious seed, feed, 
equipment and supplies in Chase bags. 

This year Chase is celebrating 100 years in the bag busi- 
ness. The lessons learned throughout this long experience 
have been translated into better materials, finer construc- 
tion, improved manufacturing processes—a more efficient 
container for your product. 

Furthermore, Chase makes bags of all kinds: cotton, bur- 
lap, paper, combination paper and cotton, combination 
‘’ 3 paper and burlap, and open mesh. Thus you are assured of TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS 
’ 44@ impartial advice on the right bag for the specific need... Th 
im Of whether it be feed, flour, seed, citrus fruit, produce, dry or 
ices wet chemical, fertilizer or building material—whatever your 
| Unf product may be. 

Yor Your Chase salesman will be glad to give complete details 
higif™ on any Chase product. Write today. — 
~ oo SPECIALTIES . Ps 3 
Panes Ky 

LG Se One Hundred Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for 
Industry and Agriculture. ; eer te sn es : xed 
FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


‘ SALTLAKE CITY e TOLEDO «+ DENVER ¢ DETROIT @ MEMPHIS ¢ BUFFALO «= ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK . CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
2 PITTSBURGH oe KANSAS CITY ¢ MINNEAPOLIS e GOSHEN, IND. ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. « BOISE «© DALLAS * OKLAHOMA CITY 
PORTLAND, ORE. ° CROSSETT, ARK. ° NEW ORLEANS e REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS ° CHAGRIN FALLS,O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


> PROTEX, MULTIWALL 
~// AND OTHER PAPER BAGS 


wee. 


% f COTTON BAGS FOR ALL NEEDS 





























*Contract 
Manufacturing 
. backed by 30 years expe- 


rience in the manufacture of 
custom-built machinery and 
continuous-flow equipment. 


Alt “ 
"TAUORS geod 


\PACIF 






* 





.can help YOU 
keep up with the 


Westward Trend 


Because of the tremendous volume of goods manufactured 
and consumed in the West, an ever-increasing number of 
industrial manufacturers are establishing West Coast fac- 
tories. You can have the equivalent of a western branch 
factory by making use of the complete contract manufactur- 
ing facilities of the Pacific Coast Engineering Company. 
Contract manufacture of your heavy components, right in 
the heart of this strategic area, is economical and saves you 
shipping costs. Phone Lakehurst 2-6100 (Alameda) for fur- 
ther information, or send prints for competitive quotations. 
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ENGINEERS + MACHINISTS - FABRICATORS 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. CABLE ADDRESS “PACECO” 
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OR YOUR MONEY 







x 
IN PROTECTIO 
ACCURACY 

AND SERVICE 


. decasde F.C. 
ADDING MACHINES 


give you all these 


@ Visible dials — Visible printing 


@ Full, visible, high-speed keyboard 


@ Multiple key depression 
@ Automatic clear signal 


@ Direct subtraction — amounts print in red 


@ Plus and minus motor bars 


@ Motorized total and subtotal keys 
@ Models for large and small businesses 


R.C.Allen Busines 


GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 


Makers of World R 


‘ CQ 


MACHINES 
Allen 7 


advantages 


y DEALERS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 


s Machines, Inc. 


Invading the Cities 


International Harve:ter j, 
putting out new line of freez 
and refrigerators for homes. T, 
name dealer-distributors. 


An old-line’ farm machiner 
facturer last week broadened | 
to take in the urban market 
tional Harvester Co. announced that 
would: 

(1) Market a new line of homie fre 
ers and household refrigerators; 

(2) Appoint special distributor-c 
ers in about a dozen big U.S 


e Priority Trouble—In recent years | 
ternational Harvester has only dabb} 
in the refrigeration industry. Its walk 


freezers and coolers, developed abou 
1937, died of wartime priority troub| 
complic: ited with lack of a volume m 
ket. Thus the company was left wit 
nothing in this division but a 
established line of milk coolers on whic 
output even now runs only 50 a day 
Harvester purchased the wat surpl 
Republic Aircraft plant in Evansvil 
Ind., about two years ago. The purpos 
announced was expansion of refriger 
tion volume. Until recently, howey 
established manufacturers heard |itt 
about Harvester’s intentions; a sn 
volume of oversize freezer units trick! 
out through farm machinery dealers int 
the rural market. Now the pattem 
Harvester’s program is beginning 
show its outlines and some of its deta! 
e Freezers—The first new product of th 
plant is an I1-cu. ft. home freezer which 
has been in production for several 
months. It is now approaching 
planned maximum output. This unit 
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ADDING MACHINES - CALCULATORS + BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS | 
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too big for most city (and many sub) 
ban) homes. But it is fine on the fa 
for storing a slaughtered steer and ¢ 
spring’s kill of fryers. 

The next item to emerge was a 4 
cu. ft. home freezer—handy for apart 
ment and small-house dwellers. It will 
store normal purchases of packaged 
frozen foods and freeze the autumn’ 
surplus of wild ducks, pheasants, and 
venison. Production is under way, but 
a long way from the desired volum« 

e Refrigerators—An 8-cu. ft. house) 
refrigerator is scheduled for producti 
in 1948, with full output to be achieved 
during the year. Most of the big mai 
ufacturers offer 7-cu.ft. and 9-cu. ft 
boxes, get their biggest sales on the 7 
cu. ft. model. 

The influence of the farm market is 
shown in Harvester’s concentration on 
the 8-cu. ft box; this was decided upon 
after an extensive market survey. 

e Output Plans—International Har 
ter’s production schedules call for ! | 
units a day from the new plant nev 
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. if materials are available. The lim 
° , factor is sheet steel, particularly 
tle mcling iron. The total output will be 
ed among the milk cooler, the two 

rer ig ext, and the refrigerator 
\aterial supply, and eventually mar 
pdemand, will dictate the allocation 
S$. Tall production. Unless milk cooler de 
ad rises, this points to 950 freezers 
refrigerators a dav—which could ex 
, considerable competitive force in 
refrigerator market once the public's 
sent hunger for such apphances be 








ns to wane. 

. Marketing Plans—Company sales ex- 
ves sav they plan to sell most of 
mutput through their regular farm 
hinerv dealers. But Harvester also 
ns an urban invasion. Special dis 
utorships will be created in about 
a P large U.S. cities. Bruno, Inc., New 
k appliance outfit which boasts it 
sput Bendix washers into half of all 
xtropolitan machine-equipped home 
ndries, is the only distributor signed 
p at present 
Revond this the company claims that 
* smarketing plans have not jelled. In 
| Mabedium-size cities such as Dallas, Kan 
s City, the current talk is of handling 
bil sales of refrigeration through com 

branches. But competition is bet 
¢ that, if Bruno finds a ready recep 
wn for Harvester refrigeration, the 
neup of eager dealers with specialized 
pliance experience might prove more 


nan the company could resist. 








PAINT © BRUSH 
ONeecialalll yg 





BRUSH BATH, TOO 


Jules Strauss has made a living 

i) by giving a Saturday night treat- 
-f™| ment to hard- worked paint 
brushes. Strauss uses his own 
formula, aims to clean all brushes 
~no matter how hard or dirty 
they may be. In his New York 
5 ne (above)—it measures 6 x 10 
ft—he receives business from all 


; over the U.S., England, Ireland. 


| 





a 
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A MESSAGE TO MANAGEMENT ABOUT ECONOMY: 





$100,000,000 


COST OF INDUSTRIAL 
EYE ACCIDENTS 1946 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER 
WORKERS EMPLOYED BY 
INDUSTRY 1946 








AVERAGE 
EYE ACCIDENT COST 
PER WORKER 





$ 


TIMES NUMBER OF 
WORKERS IN YOUR PLANT 
EQUALS YOUR EYE 
ACCIDENT COSTS IF NOT 
PROTECTED BY AN 
ADEQUATE EYE PROTECTION 
PROGRAM 


Safety goggles that prevent 98% of all eye accidents cost 


about $1.50 per pair. Whether you employ 10, 100, 1,000 


or 10,000 shop workers, it is clearly in your interest to install 


a protection program that will reduce eye accident costs 


drastically. Your nearest AO Safety Representative has com- 


plete facts and figures. 





American & Optical Safety 


Division 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS @ BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Shoes Going Up 


Good leather is now mg 
expensive, so shoe prices 
be higher next spring. Out 
rises despite labor shortage 

Shoes, like many another pe 
commodity, are going up in 


spring. ‘This was the report 
back to home offices last week 


; facturers’ representatives who had 


tended the American Leather Sho 
New York. The thought left 
turers fearful that furthe: 
might cause a serious wave of 
resistance. 

e Leather Scarce—The mai 
blamed for forcing shoe pric« 

is the price of leather—for goo 

is still scarce. Prices for qualit 

at the New York show were cstim 
to be generally 5% to 10% higher ¢ 
they were at the March show this 
and some increases as high as 2? 
were reported. Most prices are roug] 
double those in effect just before 0 
abandoned hide ceilings last Octo! 

High-quality light skins, used chi¢ 

for women’s shoes, are the hardest 
get. A cattle shortage is predicted 
next year by many observers; if they 
ight, the situation will be tight for sor 
time to come. 
e Labor Short, Too—Shoe manufactur 
have another worry: shortage of skill 
labor. ‘They are starting production 
fall and winter lines with staffs as mu 
as 35% below last year. 

The chief labor scarcity appears to 
stitching-room workers who are need 
by almost every firm. Although the 
dustry has not reached the level of p 
duction that would normally absorb 
the stitchers, virtually no stitchers 
registered for unemployment benci 
Some manufacturers lay the dearth 
the fact that women, who represent 7| 
to 90% of the stitchers, are taking | 
summer vacations. 

e Labor-Saving Machines—The retu 
of highly competitive marketing con 
tions has led, in many cases, to the | 
stallation of new machinery in shoe f 
tories. This, plus the streamlining 
many shoe-making operations, has 

duced manpower needs somewhat. 

At least one new technique is bei! 
used to ease the shortage of stitche 
This is a method by which shoes 
cemented rather than sewed. se 
other process, now being used i 
shops for the first time, offsets this 
it cuts the number of workers requit 
for operations such as lasting, | 
quires more stitchers than ever. 

e Production Up—The shoe indust 


however, is not letting labor and mat 
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4a) shortages hold it back. After three 

¢atively dismal months in the spring 
nd early summer, manufacturers have 
oked enough orders for fall and win- 
er footwear to resume the normal 40- 
hour week. 

The chief expansion has been in wo- 
nen’s Shoes. Changes in style to fit into 

“new look,” now being plugged 
h y the suit and dress trades 
page 31), has caused a jump in demand. 

Children’s shoes, which usually hit a 
sonal peak just before school opens 
a the fall, are also at high production 
vvels. 

The return of many vacationing work- 
es by the end of this month is expected 
10 permit further production increases 
for many companies. 


















CREATOR of expensive neckwear, Countess 
Mara plans more ties for the luxury trade. 


Countess Mara Expands 
Swank Necktie Business 


In the upper surtax 
name “Countess Mara” has come to 
mean elegant silk neckties. Since 1938, 
vhen the Countess Lucilla Mara de 
Vescovi Whitman opened her shop on 
Park Ave., bankers and movie stars 
like have plunked down $6.50 to $15 
for her original hand-screened cravats. 
¢Expansion—This week the countess 
imnounced that since business was bet- 
ter than ever, she had: 

*Bought and started operating a new 
lant in Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 

*ormed a new company to be known 
is Countess Mara Mfg. Corp., Inc., of 
vhich she would be president. This will 
take over the manufacturing function of 
Countess Mara, Inc., of which she also 
1S head. 

(he $51,000 factory will supply the 
New York wholesale office of Countess 
Mara, Inc., with finished ties. This office, 


brackets, the 
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Sylvania Electric’s CL-246 (two 40-watt lamps), 
latest addition to the world’s most complete line 
of commercial fluorescent fixtures. 




















Don’t let the extremely low cost of the Sylvania CL- 
246 make you suspicious. Not one iota of that famous 
Sylvania quality has been sacrificed in the making of 
this new fluorescent fixture. 

Its simple, yet rugged, all-metal construction keeps the 
price down and at the same time assures long, useful 
life. Its uncomplicated design makes the CL-246 easier 
to install and maintain. It can be 
mounted by pendant or flush to 
the ceiling—singly or in continu- 
ous rows. It need not be dis- 
mantled for replacing lamps and 
starters. 

Use the Sylvania CL-246 for 
better lighting in buildings, 
stores, offices and other com- 
mercial places. 





For retail outlets, Sylvania has just published a booklet 
entitled “The Right Ways to Light Your Merchandise.” Con- 
taining a wealth of information on how to make your light- 
ing produce sales, this booklet is yours for the asking. 
Act now. Send your request to Sylvania at address below. 


“Fluorescent at its finest” 


SYIVANTAVELECTRIC 


Fixture Division, Dept. 759, Ipswich, Massachusetts 





61 
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ANCIENT WAY —man-to-secretary dicta- 
tion. This impractical method keeps two 
people tied down hour after hour, every- 
day—causing delay, and letting work 
pile up and get behind! 


MODERN WAY-— Electronic dictation, 
pioneered by Dictaphone Corporation, is 
a boon to both boss and secretary. Elec- 
tronic recording lets a man really relax 
... completely! Speaking into the handy 


OLD-FASHIONED WAY— man-to-ma- 
chine, acoustic dictation. A step forward, 
it frees the secretary and speeds work. 
But ease of operation and perfect repro- 
duction dictate an even better method. 





Dictaphone microphone is exactly like 
thinking out loud. And because it means 
faithful reproduction, your secretary can 
quickly transcribe all your dictation with 
ease, and without error! 


DICTAPHONE ELECTRONIC DICTATION 


HAS PROVABLE ADVANTAGES 





IT BACK and relax. Your Electronic 

Dictaphone machine will catch every 
word—even a whisper. It gives you better 
recording! Better reproduction! Elec- 
tronic ease! Dictaphone’s dependable! 


For a demonstration, call your local 
Dictaphone Representative. For descrip- 
tive literature, write Dictaphone Corpo- 
ration, Dept. D-9,420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound- 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 


DICTAPHONE 


Model AE, with either hand 
or desk microphone, 


Electronic Dictation 








in turn, will distribute and s¢ 
upper-crust department and 
store customers (as well as 5) 
own shop). These include su 
lishments as I. Magnin, Los \ys¢le. 
Marshall Field, Chicago; Nein Vier 
cus, Dallas. According to the , k 
production will be increased 
50%. 
e Neckwear Factory—The opc: 
the factory consists of turning t! 
screened silk into finished n 
The silk-screening is done else\ 
an undisclosed company, using 
created by the countess and a ¢ 
staff of designers. Original 
countess did her own designin 
the popularity of her unique n 
and the fact that she turns out 
limited number of each design : 
necessary to call on outside help 

The countess says that she has more 
orders than she can handle. But wit) 
her new factory and enlarged art staf. 
she hopes to be able to keep up 
the demand for loud (the trade « 
“sincere’) but ultrasmart neckwe: 


LUXURY TAX REFUND-—IF 


War-levied taxes on luxury goods ax 
still making consumers stop and think 
before buying (BW—Jun.7’47,p77 
One reason is that they don’t like to 
pay a 20% excise on top of the original 
—and often substantial—price of the 
item. Another is that Congress might 
remove or reduce that tax when it te- 
convenes. Few buyers want to pay the 
tax if they can avoid it by waiting 

In New York last week, fashionable 
Bonwit Teller announced a plan to 
free would-be fur purchasers from the 
second of these dilemmas. Should 
Congress reduce the tax on furs before 
Feb. 1, 1948, the store will refund the 
amount of the reduction to the cus 
tomer. The guarantee will cover all 
furs purchased from Aug. 1, 1947, 
through Feb. 1, 1948. 

Other merchandisers felt that Bon 
wit was not taking much of a risk 
They thought the possibility that tax 
removal could become law before the 
middle of next year was extremely re 
mote. 


P. S. 


National Broadcasting Co. claimed 
another first this week. It says it 1 
“the first network ever to direct a public 
relations campaign to a juvenile audi- 
ence through the technique of the comic 
book.” 

20th Century-Fox mounted the tele- 
vision bandwagon last week, signed a 
contract with RCA-Victor for a joint 
program of research in Jarge-screen video 
for theaters. The contract is similar to 
RCA’s contract with Warner Brothiers, 
signed a few months ago. 
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Water Cooler 
Containers 





Testing 


Home Appliance 
Cabinets 


Stands 


Electrical Control 


Kitchen Cabinets Filing Cabinets 





+] Adjustable Lockers 
ym the Shelving + 
Should - 
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nd the 
e 
le CU 
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947 Gravity e 
Benches Conveyors P Special Parts 
— + aaee 
+ Ban . Stands Storage Battery 
a risk ° 
are STANDARD LYON PRODUCTS CONTRACT PRODUCTION OF SHEET STEEL ITEMS 
, y (Gauges from 8 to 30) 
re the e 
ely re 
Here’s how you can speed up plant expan- (2) We will manufacture to your specifica- 
sion, boost production, or turn surplus steel tions, in Lyon Production run quantities, 
inventory into cash. assemblies, sub-assemblies, or parts in 
| (1) If you can supply us with 12 to 24 gauge gauges No. 8 and lighter up to No. 30. 
ata sheet steel, we will supply you pound for * * * 
sabl; pound with any selection of Lyon standard Write or phone your nearest Lyon dealer 
mE products now in production. or district office. 
comic d 
Ja General Offices: 910 Monroe Avenve, Aurora, Illinois 
; _ Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
ned a 
int 
video A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 
Jar to *Shelving eKitchen Cabinets Filing Cobinets Storage Cabinets e Conveyors Tool Stands Flat Drawer Files 
thers, * lockers * Display Equipment *Cobinet Benches ¢ Bench Drawers «Shop Boxes © Service Carts eTool Trays «Tool Boxes 
*Wood Working Benches *Honging Cabinets «Folding Choirs Work Benches Bor Racks Hopper Bins + Desks * Sorting Files 
*Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches Drawing Tables © Drawer Units @ Bin Units ¢ Parts Cases * Stools elroning Tobles 











Controls flow! 


With the Hancock Flo-Control 
Valve, a predetermined and exact 
amount of flow can be maintained 
in the line. 

Once the setting is known, the 
valve may be closed and opened 
again to a precise point within a 
hundredth turn of the wheel. 
Nothing is left to guess-work or 
even knowledge of the operator. 

This feature alone is worth the 
price of the valve, but with the 
enduring accuracy comes the 
over-all quality found in all 
Hancock Valves. It assures long 
life, the minimum of trouble and, 


therefore, the utmost in economy. 


In any installation where con- 
trolled flow is desired you are 
absolutely sure of low-cost-per- 
““‘Han- 


year results if you specify 


cock Flo-Control Valves.”’ 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 
everywhere. Write them or us for details 


(% 
ae HANCOCK 


— A Product of Valve Ss 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
WATERTOWN 72, MASSACHUSETTS 








PRODUCTION 





Sapphire-to-Metal Bonding 


New technique will increase usefulness of jewels in gagqq 
cutting tools. It involves fusing of sapphire to copper-base allo 
the alloy can then be soldered or brazed to other metals. 


Mention jewels to a production man, 
and he’s L.__ly to thin’: immediately of 
their use a3 industrial tools rather than 
as baubles for decoration. And for good 
reasons: jewels are hard, they resist wear, 
they withstand chemical and tempera- 
ture changes. That's why they are ex- 
tensively used for cutting metal, for 
bearings in fine instruments, for wearing 
surfaces, for extrusion dies. 

Wartime development of synthetic 
sapphires and rubies tremendously ex- 
panded industrial uses of jewels because 
cost went way down (BW-—Jul.1’44, 
p42). : 

e Bonding Process—Now a technique 
which permits metallic bonding of 
sapphires to low-cost metal promises to 
widen the market for industrial appli- 
cations of synthetic jewels. The new 
technique, called fusion bonding, has 
been developed only recently; so only 
preliminary conclusions can be reached 
as to the industrial impact of it. But 
insiders expect that the technique will 
produce important changes in several 


types of industrial tools, notal 

The process was develope 
by the Sapphire Products Di 
Elgin National Watch Co., 
Armour Research Foundation 
volves the fusing of a copper-| 
against the sapphire. This 
layer can then be soldered or b 
the base metal (the same 
metalized glass is soldered to 
parts, using the metalized 
bonding). The copper alloy 
used expands under heat at a rat 
tween those of the sapphire 
steel. This helps equalize the stress 
set up in the composite during heatin 
e More Perfect—The sapphire { 
nature is a blue, transparent gem | 
from native alumina. Synthetic sa 
phires are made by dusting aluminu 
oxide powder (pure alumina into 
very hot oxygen-hydrogen flame (2,5( 
C). They are produced as carl 
shaped boules, or as rods, from whi 
disks can be cut. 

The synthetics are just as hard 





g 


working conditions. 
600 workers. Austin Co., 
program (BW—Nov.23°46,p31). 


ELBOW ROOM FOR EFFICIENCY AND GROWTH 


In the wide aisles of General Electric Co.'s new multimillion-dollar laminating 
plant at Coshocton, Ohio, workmen move freely to speed up the pace of the fast- 
growing laminate industry. Plenty of room allows easy flow of bulky sheets and 
trucks around presses; air conditioning, fluorescent lights make for efficiency, pleasant 
Replacing the plant at Lynn, Mass., the new factory employs 
Cleveland, built it as part of G.E.’s decentralization 
G.E. figures to cut in on a bigger slice of decora- 
tive laminate business while continuing its mainstay of industrial plastic laminates. 


g 
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Satisfied users indicate a trend 
















CLARY ADDING MACHINES— Now in the 
hands of more than 17,000 satisfied users 
from coast to coast. This immediate, 

JUNE "47 overwhelming acceptance of the Clary since 
June last year is shown by the sales chart at 
the left. The Clary is basically new. It’s the 
world’s fastest adding machine and the easiest 
to use. It adds, subtracts and multiplies. The 
trend is toward Clary. The value is sound. 


Before you buy be sure to try the new Clary. 






SEPT ‘46 


JUNE ‘46 














| 
| TELL ME MORE about 
| the new Clary. Please send 
} your latest booklet telling how the Clary 
| can save us time in our accounting oper- 
| ations. No obligation, of course. 
ADDS + SUBTRACTS + MULTIPLIES | CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION 
| 1526 N. Main St.,Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, Main Office and Factory | NAME 
1526 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, California FIRM__ 
ALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch Offices or Dealers are located in principal cities. ! ain 
{our representative is not listed in your phone book, write or wire for his address. | ON, ee STATE _ 2 
















3 Ways fo Profit 
with NEOPRENE 


The Rubber made by Du Pont 


IMPROVE A PRODUCT TO 
WIDEN A MARKET 


Example: Garden hose takes a new lease 
on life when its cover is Du Pont neo- 
rene. For this hose can be left in the 
10t sun without.cracking or drying out 
. . withstands heat and weathering. 
And the neoprene cover is tough... 
resists damage from abrasion and chip- 
ping when dragged over gravel, cement 
walks and drives . . . doesn’t deteriorate 
in contact with grease and oil. 
Alert manufacturers have widened 
their markets, made them more diversi- 
fied and stable—by using neoprene 


y 


new or unusual applications of neoprene will give you valuable ideas. E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division, X-9, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


HERE'S WHY NEOPRENE 
DOES SO MANY JOBS SO WELL! 


* Gives high tensile strength and resilience; 
low permanent distortion. 

* It’s tough and durable; resists abrasion, 
cutting, and chipping. 

* Gives best resistance to sunlight, aging, 
erone, and heat. 

* Resists deterioration from oils, solvents, 
chemicals, acids. 

* Gives peak air-retention; low permeability 
te gases and fluids. 

* Special compositions can be made flame- 
retarding, static conducting, or flexible at 
low temperatures. 


DEVELOP A SUCCESSFUL 
NEW PRODUCT 

Example: This manufacturer is mak- 
ing sport shoes with neoprene crepe 
soles that keep that new look much 
longer . . . thanks to a new odorless 
neoprene. Neoprene withstands heat, 
sunlight, oils and grease—the soles 
don’t soften, spread, or grow sticky. 

By combining skill and imagination 
with neoprene, manufacturers are de- 
veloping many new products for home 
and industry. 


REDUCE PLANT 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Example: Early failure of the jacket 


has long been responsible for high re- 
placement costs for electrical cord and 
cable. Replacement cost is minimized 
when the jacket is Du Pont neoprene. 


For neoprene resists all the causes of 


premature failure of ordinary wire jack- 
ets: weathering, ozone, heat, chemicals, 


oils, cutting, tearing, and abrasion. 


hese and many other properties of 


neoprene mean longer life per dollar— 
saving in replacement costs, mainte- 
nance labor and shutdown time. Most 
industrial rubber goods will give more 


service when made of neoprene. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK 
Write for your free subscription to The Neoprene Notebook. Its stories about 





DU PONT 
NEOPRENE 


The Versatile Synthetic Rubber 


RE6. us. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
--- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











Tune in to Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,” Monday nights—8 p. m. EDST, NBC 





natural stones. And, strang: 
they are more perfect—cont 
microscopic bubbles and no 
perfections. So they are ea 
and shape than natural sto: 
e Prewar—Synthetic sapphirc 
duced for industrial use in | 
fore the war. They were 
largely for use as bearings ; 
and fine instruments. Whe) 
off the supply of imports, t! 
ment asked Linde Air Produ 
unit of Union Carbide & Carb 
to try its hand at making t! 
Techniques developed by | 
surpassed those in Europe. Th 


| was obtained in long rods, and 


a half-inch or more in diamet 
ability in such sizes and shap: 
important factor in getting 
dustrial use. 

e Properties—Sapphire, 
one of the hardest synthetic : 

also possesses the interesting p1 
being nonseizing (it won't gral 

to another surface). That mak« 

for small bearings. It has go 
pressive strength, and tensile 

runs about 150,000 p.s.i. But it is s 
what brittle. 

Thus it is well suited for cutt 
soft metals, but it is not too good § 
cutting hard metals. Cut-off and faci 
tools tipped with sapphire have | 
used on lead, gold, and silver, and 1 
chining thermoplastic moldings. 
© Problem of Wear—An obvious 2 
important use is for gages—required 
tremendous number by industry. \\ 
in a gage is serious because (1) \ 
destroys accuracy and hence useful |i 
(2) unnoticed wear means that defecti 
parts pass inspection; and (3) gages 
not cheap. 

Since a sapphire is translucent, it ¢ 
be visually checked for wear. As lo 
as the surface remains clear, there | 
been no appreciable wear. When 
slight haziness develops, an accura 
check of the gage or tool is needed 


¢ Bonding—Tipping of gages or to 


besid¢ 


with sapphires is possible mechanical 


or with adhesive bonding. But an a 
hesive bond suffers from all the lin 
tations of the organic material of whi 
the adhesive is made: deteriorat 
high temperature, poor strength, ar 
lack of dimensional stability. Hence t 
metallic bonds obtained by fusion 
the new process promise to be super! 
for most applications. Bond strength 
about 9,000 p.s.i., it is said. 
Sapphires can be formed 
grinding with diamond wheels. S ) 
usual procedure is to form the s 
part of the composite (in a gage 
ting tool this would be the tip) an 
to braze or solder it to the base - 
the same way a carbide tip is bor 
a shank. But extreme thermal! 
must be avoided; bonding must | 
under uniform heat; and the joint 
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WILLIAM MASON SHEHAN... : t 
C Assistant C. der... Department of hi > 
rg Tidewater Fisheries . . . State of Maryland 

BOVE emphasizes “Seabee doing grand job... 

on land...on sea...and in the air... 
has eliminated entirely many dayiight law 
violations in regard to harvesting of oysters 
..+Have had much use in coordinating 
1 activities of more than 100 man land and 
\ yoter force, covering state and operating 





)patrol boats.” 


hl Yor BUsttes$.oee OF Sport 
«m0thing compares with this VERSATILE amphibian" 


Used by the Tidewater Fisheries for survey work 
and patrol... Flying from and to the labyrinth of 
— waterways on Chesapeake Bay, the Seabee proves its 

sterling efficiency in another exacting task... 
a Rough, tough, take-offs with four passengers and 

eb full fuel loads are the daily chore ...and the 
rugged hull and powerful pusher have earned 
highest praise from critical Pilot Shehan . . .“A sound 
dependable airplane” is the way he puts it. For 

Business or Sport, you too will appreciate this New 
Design for Better Living . . . . Price $6000 F.A.F. 


FREE... Your copy of “Transportation Unlimited” 
rite Dept. A-2 ... Republic Aviation Corporation, 
‘mingdale, Long Island, New York. «. .« 








a eaeoeecr oF REPUBLIC AVIATsIay 


Wolo of the Wxhie Thandoabelt” 








On 1s rrowixc from Iowa’s lush fields—not “Black Gold” 
but an edible golden oil that has a thousand uses. The 
industrial applications for soy bean oil are being expanded 


@, daily. Already it is an important factor in soap, paint, 
e) salad dressing, printing ink, linoleum, rubber substitutes, 
, and from it is made a butter substitute of high quality. : 


| From the residue after the oil is extracted comes stock 
feed, flour and plastics. 

The wide horizons of the industrial utilization of soy 
beans invite alert executives with the vision to pioneer 
new products. 

The fruits of years of research by scientists at Iowa State 
College are available to those who want to exploit this 
versatile and inexhaustible new raw material. The Iowa 
Development Commission welcomes inquiries from inter- 
ested executives. 

Iowa’s new official Trade Mark 


which identifies the fine products 
of lowa farms and factories. 


To interested executives this valuable reference 
book containing a complete picture of industrial 
request, 
included are vital statistics on population, exist- 
ing industry, agriculture, raw materials, markets, 
transportation, and living conditions. Write for 

see how you can profit 
y bringing your plant te IOWA! Address 748, 
Central National Building, Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


€ opportunity in lowa is available u 


ovr free copy now and 


- 








GROWING A MINE 


A new crystal, artificially ; 
at the Bell Telephone | 
tories, is slated to replace n 
quartz in the nation’s lo 
tance systems. Quartz, 
short supply, has up to no 
indispensable in filtering 
channels traveling over th« 
circuit. Bell expects its lab p: 
uct to replace 90% of the gq 
now in use on the long linc 








be kept under pressure until the bi 
hardens. 

e Long Life—Using this technique, 
has been possible to put sapphire { 
on tracer fingers of duplicating devi 
like pantographs and on_ position 
points of automatic machinery. In s 
applications wear is localized, and s 
tips lengthen machine life. 

For instance, the life of a sapph 
tipped gage has been reported to 
hundreds of times that of gages tip 
with other long-wearing materials. 
one case; a user reported that a 
phire-tipped gage gave 7,000 times 
life of a steel gage, 1,000 times the 
of a sintered-metal gage. 
e Wider Field?—The promoters of 
new bonding process look to it to st 
ulate engineers’ and tool designg 
thinking on potential uses. Bearin 
orifices, dies, saw guides all made g 
applications for synthetic sapph 
Since the new method allows select 
application of the jewel right at 

oint of wear, they — to see 
field for synthetic sapphires widen 
preciably. 


METAL-WORKING OUTLAY 


U. S. metal-working firms, expect 
a 1948 business level 21.4% higher t 
this year are undertaking a widespré 
retooling and expansion program. 

The extent of this program 1s im 
cated in a 643-company survey by Av 
ican Machinist, McGraw-Hill magaz 
of metal working. These companies f 
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Tas is GENERAL AMERICAN 


MEAT BY-PRODUCTS —source of life-saving drugs, 
new fabrics, versatile chemicals, better soaps and 
healthful foods—reach deeply into our everyday living. 
In the laboratories and stockyards, the scientists of 
this industry working under the banner of Free 
Enterprise continuously develop new, valuable products 
and processes. 


GENERAL AMERICAN serves the Meat By-Prod- 
ucts Industry by manufacturing its tanks and process 
equipment, and by operating the GATX fleet of more 
than 55,000 specialized tank and refrigerator cars. 


Co-worker with the Meat By-Products Industry... 
... this is General American 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Buffalo « Cleveland « Dallas ¢ Houston « Los Angeles « New Orleans 
New York ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis « Son Francisco Seattle ¢ Tulsa ¢ Washington 


EXPORT DEPT.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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UNIT 357 MOBILE CRANE 
LIFTS -LOADS— DIGS —HAULS 


4 MAN CAN DO THE 


WORK OF 14 
& 
RIDES ON RUBBER 


7 
ba 


' 
§ TRAVELS ON ITS OWN POWER 


' 
a 
“FULL VISION CAB 
yO. OPERATOR SEES IN 
5 | SQA, ALL DIRECTIONS 
: | 
i 
i 
i 
i 





“. automobile plant. 


UNIT 357 
Mobile Shovel 


AMERICA'S LEADING PLANTS* 
USE UNIT 357 SELF-PROPELLED 
2 MOBILE CRANE 


*Names given on request. 


UNIT 357 
with bucket 


Write for literature showing 
UNIT'S many modern and ex- 


clusive features. 


MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U. S. A. 


with magnet 


& 
1 OPERATOR AND 1 HOOK-UP 


S 
Wei SS. UNIT MOBILE CRANE 
Bo \ SX. used in yard of large 






)CRANE & SHOVEL 


resent some 8% of the industry’s out- 
ut. 

: The 643 companies, American Ma- 
chinist found, plan to install $95-mil- 
lion in new production equipment by 
the end of 1948. This includes $60- 

million for 8,669 machine tools, and 





$35-million for 3,477 piece 
production equipment. 

From this sampling, the m 
timates the entire domest 
working industry will spend aj 
lion to $500-million for ney iachin 
tools before the end of 1948. 
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Magic or Markets? 


Take some metal powder, squeeze 
it in a die, then heat it. Result: You 
get a finished part. That's the es- 
sence of the powder metallurgy proc- 
ess, It permits production of com- 
plex shapes without a lot of machin- 
ing; it saves raw materials because 
there is no scrap; it makes for high 
production at close tolerances. 

Because powder metallurgy can 
boast such advantages, it got reams 
of publicity during and after the war. 
But talk to engineers about it and, 
although they express interest, you'll 
find that the industry, production- 
wise, hasn’t grown so fast as it spon- 
sors had hoped. Why? 

There’s no question as to the 
soundness of the process or its po- 
tentials in many industries. In its 
widest application—bearings—it is 
fully accepted, has been for years. 
Yet the bearing market itself has 
literally only been scratched. 

Growth is stunted because a great 
deal of thinking about the process is 
still confined to “magic” rather than 
“markets.”” In other words, powder 
metallurgy, like any new material or 
method, isn’t going to grow until 
more people know more about it. 
And that means that powder sup- 
pliers, powder-parts fabricators, press 
manufacturers, and equipment sup- 
pliers will have to do some fertilizing 
—educationally — among engineers 
and management. 

The powder metal technique is 
roughly in the fix that processes such 
as die-casting, screw-machining, plas- 
tics molding once were. Each of 
these required “radical” production 
thinking. Each had cost-savings fea- 
tures. Each, in its early days, was 
hindered by the notion that only a 
few could understand or apply the 
method. But when industry men 
found out, through proper sales, edu- 
cation, what the real pitch was, mar- 
kets widened rapidly. 


Headaches 


First step in stimulating growth is 
to get positive answers to questions 





CORP. siinian'sr. 


pms. 
like these: Are suppliers being too be 


close-mouthed about the process? Ow 
Have the right efforts been ma: . 





; : sn0u 

get management, engineers, and 7 t 
chasing agents to realize the sa: & 

i tug moist 


potentials of “design-for” powdered is 
metal? Has anything been donc to aT 
dispel the misconception that , 


; 5 a 
process requires heavy capital invcst- we 
ment? What steps can be taken to JP ry 
discourage bad applications? nfo 
R ‘i Paper 

emeaies Paper 

me ie Ralste 
rhe basic remedy lies in promot. Nk0 

. 7 1y , 
ing powdered metal as a production Vig 

technique, rather than as a product. ae 
mC 


Metal powder suppliers can do a 
broad educational job, give engince: 
ing advice. They can show that pov 
der-metal parts can save money; that 
magicians are not needed to engincer 
or produce such parts. Management 
will want facts and figures. Engineers 
will want technical data on materials, 
properties, good and bad design, type 
of equipment required. They must 
be offered design help. 

Equipment producers can suppl 
ment this work by adding informa- 
tion on their equipment. They must 
point out that, in many cases, press 
and furnace cost is not high; that 
production savings can offset invest 
ment; that sometimes existing equip- 
ment can easily be adapted to the 
manufacture of powder-metal parts. 

Suppliers of powder-metal parts 
can show the manufacturer who 
needs a standard part in quantity (as _| 
opposed to a highly specialized part | 
used only in certain products) that | 
they are in a position to cut his costs. | 


Growth Assured 


With this kind of information, a 
manufacturer or his engineers can 
approach the process from a realistic 
cost angle. Plenty of basic data is |f 
available from suppliers, fabricators, | 
and equipment makers. This is the | 
fertilizer that will stimulate growth 
of an important technique. ‘The 
trouble, then, isn’t lack of fertilizer: 
it’s a matter of placing it where it 
will do the most good. 
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30-million is expected to go for other 
‘duction equipment. By comparison, 
446 domestic sales of machine tools 


bled $247-million. 
LASS STRENGTHENS PAPER 


fibrous glass yarn is now being used 
strengthen waterproof shipping 
et. The yarn is laid lengthwise in 
wrallel strands, or in diamond _ pat- 
ims. It is placed between two sheets 
{kraft-which are asphalt-treated for 
mding and waterproofing. 
Qwens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., in 
mouncing the new use, claims that: 
}) the glass yarn will not absorb 
wisture; (2) its small diameter per- 
sits tight bonding between the sheets; 
nd (3) the yarn is flexible, adds ten- 
je, tear, and puncture strength to the 
minated paper. 

[Three companies are producing the 
enforced paper—Thilmany Pulp & 
per Co., Kaukanna, Wis.; Central 
Piper Co., Muskegon, Mich.; and W. 
aston & Co., Inc., New York City. 
so, Edgewater Paper Co., Menasha, 
Vis. and Albermarle Paper Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., are getting ready to make it. 


ELLETING MACHINE 


Flour millers are still trying to catch 
w with the demand for pelleted animal 
feeds. 

Farmers who tried the pellets during 
the war found they cut handling time, 
posted milk and egg production by 

lowing precision feeding. But small 
custom mills that could have increased 
ihe short supply lacked the equipment 
go into the pellet business where 
hort runs of different feeds had to be 
handled. 

In Los Angeles, designers at Modern 
Machine Works, Inc., now have a ma- 
chine that meets the small miller’s 
needs. The machine takes little space 
ud horsepower, makes pellets of varied 
hapes, sizes from hay, alfalfa, fibrous 
materials, and powdered mashes. 


SELF-STARTING FURNACE 


Great Lakes Steel Corp. recently re- 
ined its “Big Bertha” blast furnace at 
Detroit in 45 days. Normal time is 
bout twice that. 

_ The work was speeded by using two 
age crews on 10-hr. shifts, and by an 
musual method of cleaning. Iron was 


| Mi drained and “washed” out of the furnace 


while molten, instead of being allowed 
‘0 solidify for dynamiting. 

_ The furnace itself gave an unexpected 
durst Of speed to the last stages of the 
0b. Twelve hours before it was due to 
© blown in, it had accumulated so 
much heat from the 750 deg. drying 
at that the initial charge of materials 
gnited without any outside aid. 
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The high cotton fiber content . . . 75% 
. . . of Stonewall Ledger, the care used in its manu- 
facture, give it strength and durability well beyond 
the average. Stonewall Ledger has excellent ruling, 
writing and erasing qualities, is ideal for bonds, deeds, 
journals, legal instruments and other forms subject to 
constant handling. 





These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 
watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND TUDOR LEDGER 


SUCCESS BOND STONEWALL LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BOND RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BOND NEENAH LEDGER 


NEENAH THIN PAPERS NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY °¢ NEENAH, WIS. 
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IS IT WORTH 3¢ A DAY 
TO END OFFICE NOISE ? 


Wouldn’t it be worth more than 
3¢ a day to you to get rid of the 
distracting clamor that slows 
down your work? For only 3¢ a 
day you can have a ceiling of 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone acous- 
tical tile for your office to ban- 
ish noise permanently. 

3¢ a day per person, when fig- 
ured over four or five years, is 
all it costs to free yourself and 
your office force from noise— 
from all those clattering type- 
writers, jangling bells, and echo- 
ing voices that reduce efficiency 
and cause errors. And you’ll be 
amazed at how quickly a ceiling 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
pays for itself in better 
work and increased output 
of everyone in your office. 


Up to 75% of the sound that 
strikes the surface of Cushion- 
tone is absorbed in the 484 deep 
fibrous holes of each 12” square. 
Even repainting will not affect 
this high efficiency. Cushiontone 
is an excellent reflector of light 
and provides extra insulation. 
Ask your Armstrong contractor 
for a free estimate. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
Do About Office Noise.” It gives 
all the facts. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Acoustical Department, 4709 
Walnut St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Gs CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 


NEW PRODUCT 





Floor Manicure 


A handy inexpensive floor cleaner 
marketed by E. L. Bruce Co., Memp! 
1, Tenn. The device not only does 
easy, quick job of cleaning but, it wa 
and polishes at the same time. A 
placeable pad of superfine steel \ 
does the work, prevents damage to wo 
and linoleum from water-scrubbii 
Equipped with a long handle, the p 
can be worked from a standing po 
tion. Bruce calls it the Doozit. 


Availability: immediate. 











Automatic Weigher 


Weighing dry products for packagini 


can often slow up the food proc 


production line. To speed the oper 
tion, Wright’s Automatic Machine! 


Co., Durham, N. C., has developed 


a 
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r | KING PERMITTED IN THE LogéS. 


TID DU OVID U UV UU UU UU UU UYU UUUTION 
ieee courtesy Electro-Matic Air Filters 


















ARLY every business has a problem 
that can be solved by super-clean air. 
Take the case of the Florida theatre owners 
ho are opening the luxurious motion pic- 
e house shown here. 

Smoking is allowed in the loges . . . some 
stomers insist on it. Other people find the 
moke is distressing and complain. Either 
ay it looks like a sacrifice of one kind of 














ICT 
, M mph 


ly da. gygpovie-goer or the other. 

fit wag Instead of turning thumbs 
me. A gggown on the folks who want to 
stec! ydqglight up”? these wise theatre 
2¢ to womperators consulted American 


\ir Filter engineers. Now the 
moke is literally swept out of 
circulated air by Electro- 
atic Air Filters. And both 
kinds of patrons watch shows 
comfortably. 

Super-clean air pays off in 
aher ways too. Expensive hang- 
ings, decoration and movie 
quipment last longer. Cleaning 
bills are reduced . . . the whole 
movie plant costs less to main- 
ain. Today you can stop smoke, 
dust and dirt before they start 
vostly damage. 

Many a businessman will tell 
you, clean air pays off, by aiding 
production, by lowering costs. 
And AAF engineers will be glad 
#0 tell you how clean air can help 
your profit picture. Just get in 
uch with the American Air 


filter Representative who serves 
your area. | New Miami Theatre, Miami, Florida 


IMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. | 


ding po 





387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. 
lh Canada: Darling Bros. Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


AIR FILTERS 


AND DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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Two important letters were 
expected in the first mail—and the 
Boss wanted them fast! But at 9:25 
Junior still stabbed envelopes, had 
most of the early mail unopened! 

Does your office wait while mail 
isopenedanddistributed?Thenyou 
ought to have the Pitney-Bowes 
MailOpener! Electrically powered 
rotary knives ot tough, long 
wearing alloy steel clip clean the 








Boy fiddles while boss burns! 


envelope edge without cutting 
contents...feeds, opens and stacks 
hundreds of envelopes per minute 
--»handles envelopes of varying 
size or thickness... efficient, quiet, 
smartly designed, the MailOpener 
helps get mail distributed quickly, 
saves time, is a real office economy. 

Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office for a demonstration, or write 
for an illustrated folder! 


MAILOPENER 





m= PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 


PB) 1415 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 
Makers of the postage meter. Offices 


vere in 63 cities in the U.S. and Canada 

















1897 « Fiftieth Anniversary « 1947 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO ~- CHAMBERSBURG. PA. 
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improved automatic weighi: ac} 

The weigher, called Hy-| \-L¢, 
a range of from 2 oz. to 16 
without a fulcrum point ‘i 
beams. Material to be wei 
continuously into the machi: ibs 
feed by an overhead hopper nve 
Produce flows from the feed i: 3 reg 
ing bucket, is weighed and 
ready for packaging. Work 
of the receiving bucket is CY 
Availability: deliveries in ‘ 















nar 








Dressed-Up Fireman 


Most fire extinguishers clash \ 
home decor. Result: Housewives eit] 
do without them or keep them un 
cover in some out-of-the way cory 
where they’re practically useless w! 
an emergency occul:s. 

Dressed to fit in any room, It 
Wand is an extinguisher that shot 
satisfy the taste of the discerning def 
rator as well as give efficient on-the-sj 
protection. Long plain cylinders fh 
with carbon dioxide are held in a m 
hanger, look very much like door chin 
in a wall mounting. When a fire stat 
the cylinders lift out of the holder, 
into action when a valve handic 
turned. Tel-O-Post Co., 140 Ash : 
Akron, Ohio, makes the extinguish 

brad, 
markets it in one- or two-cylin 
models. 

Availability: immediate. 


Model Plants 


Companies scheduling new plant 
struction can get a pint-sized preview 
how things will look from In 
Models, Arden, Wilmington, Del. | 
company constructs scale mode! 
flow sheets or blueprints as the 
plant is being built. Engineers and « 
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This large mill, producing news-print and pulp has— 
like many other plants on Canada's Pacific coast— 
raw materials, power and deep-sea shipping facilities 
in close proximity—a unique industrial combination. 


ea 











OOD PRODUCTS 


forests of British Columbia are conservatively estimated to 
ontain more than 254 billion feet of merchantable timber. 
most wholly softwoods, the timber stands include Western 
Hemlock, Spruce, Douglas Fir, Western Red Cedar, Silver Fir 
md Lodgepole Pine. Production of lumber, pulp and _ paper 
jomprises the largest primary industry of the Province. 


forests have been placed on a perpetual yield basis. The 
ndustry is well-developed but a number of important 
pportunities for remanufacturing exist. 








nd A partial list of wood products now being made in a 
Ms British Columbia. 
* Fir Lumber Impreg Sawdust 
ii Hemlock Lumber Headings Paper Boxes 
Spruce Lumber Pickle Kits Boxes 
Pine Lumber Tool Handles Corrugated Card 
Railway Ties Sashes Pulp 
Telegraph Poles Doors Container Board 
Ze Lath Matches Newsprint 
re Handle Squares Crates Writing Papers 
Shingle Bands Excelsior Wrapping Paper 
Match Blocks Car Strips Roofing Papers 
Shingles Furniture = Tissue Paper 
Veneer Charcoal Insulating Board 
s Staves Tar Greaseproof Paper 





Inquiries about 
in British Columbia should be addressed 





Province 


UMBI 


An Important 
World Source 
of Industrial 
Material 


366,255 square miles of Canada’s Pacific 
Coast province encompass a vast range 
of natural resources. Important to the 
industries of the world many of these 
resources are neither fully developed nor 


fully explored. 


To help industrialists consider British 
Columbia’s potentialities, the Provincial 
Government will supply a factual report 


prepared in response to any specific inquiry. 


High-calibre research facilities are offered 
locally—on a confidential basis—by the 
British Columbia Research Council. A non- 
profit organization, it is located at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia in Vancouver. 


Advantages to new industrial developments 
in British Columbia are numerous. Year- 
round ice free ports on the Pacific, mod- 
erate climate, abundant water-power in a 
province with a long record of sound gov- 
ernment contribute to the desirability of 


investing in this great area. 


industrial opportunities 


DEPARTMENT OF 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
VICTORIA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 











FREE 


Warehouse Space Available 





Right in your present buildings there’s 
ready and waiting to be put to use, It’s 


>” 


an “extra warehouse, 
the wasted overhead storage space that Towmotor Fork Lift 
Trucks and Accessories can convert into useful, profitable ware- 
house area. Swift, safe high-stacking of commodities with Tow- 
motor can double, or triple existing warehouse capacity without 
increasing the amount of floor space. To learn how Towmotor 
puts all the warehouse space to work, send for a Pocket Catalog. 
Towmotor Corporation, Division 2, 1226 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SEND for Special Bulletins Describing the TOWMOTOR 


REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER © UNLOADER * UPENDER * SCOOP 
CRANE ARM © RAM © EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST 
OVERHEAD GUARD 





RECEIVING *© PROCESSING © STORAGE @ DISTRIBUTION 
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signers get an advance visu 
their problems, management 
train key operating personn 
the plant can get up to capa 
tion with a minimum of de¢ 

The models contain actua 
members, all equipment, pi) 
ments, and valves. Cost is d 
by the amount of detail desi: 

Availability: in most case 
weeks after order. 
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Lightweight Conveyor 


Ease in handling and light 
are the claims made for an alw 
Load-Veyor conveyor. The machine f 
lows the design of other models 4 
veloped by Market Forge Co., Evere 
49, Mass. Big difference: a 10 ft. lengt 
of aluminum section weighs only 30 | 
a similar length in steel, 58 Ib. TI 
aluminum portable model also his 3 
advantage where hazardous explosivé 
are handled. Aluminum does not spat 
provides an excellent conductor for stat 
electricity. 

Availability: four weeks. 


) 


1e p 
Plastic Screw Anchor erfor) 


Plastics are continuing to provide th@fe ma 
answer to a lot of industrial problem fi 
Holub ‘Industries, Inc., Sycamore, I!! pus 
has an all-purpose plastic screw ancl the 
that it says will assure holding pow er i 
any material: wood, concrete, metal, 0 
rubber. aden 
Overlapping internal and exter 
slits give the anchors a “concertina” ¢ 
pansion. Compressed when driven intfany 
tight holes, they expand as the sc ‘ 

enters. Thus maximum holding powemprved 
is assured. The anchors are said t ha p 
an impact and tensile strength of 5 
p-s.i. They are unaffected by moistu@jjomp 
or acids, will withstand temperatures 4 e 

to 180 F. A pliers or knife cuts them t ea 
desired length. a | 





Ame 


e g 
a 





— | 





Availability: immediate. 
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pation: Can Manufacturing 





HEATING 
APPLICATIONS: 


Enamel Coating 


Joint Preheating 


Seam Soldering 


ew} 





he productive flames of GAS 
‘form essential functions in 
e manufacture of cans for the 
ds and beverages packaged 
) the giant canning industry. 
\merican Can Company’s 
ademark is a familiar sight on 
e grocery shelf because so 
any of the best foods are pre- 
rved in (canco) cans. As a lead- 
ig producer, American Can 
ompany has developed stream- 
ned equipment in which heat 


a production tool and the 


Enamel -coated tinplate emerging from drying oven 


heat source is GAS, the invari- 
able choice of design engineers 
who require fuel flexibility. 
For lithograph ovens where 
uniform temperatures are essen- 


tial to maintain color tones, in 


rue TREN IS, us 
FOR ALL ' 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING | 
oval 





{MORE AND MORE... 





















American Can Company 
Plant, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





body-making machines where 
the joint-seal requires pre-heat- 
ing and solder-melting, in the 
tunnel ovens for enamel-drving, 
the remarkably precise control- 
lability of modern GAS equip- 
ment is amply evident. 
Labor-saving automatic con- 
trols, clean and pleasant work- 
ing conditions, availability and 
dependability of supply make 
GAS the preferred fuel for all 
process heating. Your local Gas 
Company will recommend 
methods for applying GAS to 


vour industrial processes. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


120 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








Do you know how 
PLASTIC PERFORMS 
as 
electrical insulation ? 


FOR SPECIAL 


N 
AS WELL AS STANDARD 
REQUIREMENTS 
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Costs Hit Booming Utilities 


Inability to boost rates at will to meet rising expense: ma 
cut 1947 profits 10% to 15% below last year’s. Even though incom 
is running at peak level, cost of labor and fuel offsets gains 


Since V-J Day, just about every in- 
dustry has been bedeviled by ever-rising 
costs. The public utility business is not 
only no exception; it is worse off in at 
least one respect than other businesses. 
lor, unlike them, it cannot offset new 
costs simply by boosting the selling price 
of its product. That’s fixed by strict reg- 
ulation. And getting an official O.K. to 
hike utility prices is a slow proposition. 
e Low Earmings?—The possible result: 
The industry’s 1947 net earnings may 


e Net income for the first hal! 
year soared $6-million over la 
first half, while earnings for « 
dividends were $15-million mo: 
e For a long time to come the utiliti 
will be straining to supply increa 
mand for power (BW —Sept.13’47.p] 
But the figures alone are deccp! 
if you're thinking about the long 
Besides a decline in income tax 
from wartime levels, the utilitic 
largely on lower fixed charges to ty 

































Bie pty gk gee ooo eeeble | (Op as much as 10% to 15% below soaring gross into a rising profit 
are callie or as in television or racar e ’ rm: . ~ F ry ° - 
2 snare a > » rs > beaut OC i 
_..erwhere oils, alkalis, acids or other | ‘ast year’s. This would be a decided Refunding—The cut in fixed 
H chemicals gobble up ordinary insulation... | turn of events, for the utilities industry came from big interest savings mia 
or extra-ordinary dielectricstrength is acritical | has been one of the postwar’s biggest refunding securities. 
factor... just for example . . . a scientifically | corporate money-makers (BW —Aug.24 January-June fixed charges in 194 
engineered plastic insulation is your answer. | ’46 93). ran $16-million below year-earlic 
To illustrate: Early this year, things still seemed Preferred oreo requirement 
For wire exposed to gases in refrigerating | t0 look rosy because: also some $9-million less. If this 
I systems, development engineers of Plastic | © Gross revenues had soared to a new been the case, profits after charges ai 7 
Wire & Cable Corporation, America's leading | peak of almost $3.5-billion in 1946, senior dividends would actual) |) 
exclusive manufacturer of plastic-insulated | while earnings kited some 20% above dropped to around $287-million, 0 
y wire and cable, evolved an insulation based | 1945 to $658-million. some $10-million below the 194 New 
ee. ngrOn. e}'rom January to June, 1947, gross half figure. things 
For television leads and other high frequency | income jumped $166-million more to ¢ End Must Come—But refundin; done v 
carriers, a polyethylene papa with the | 4 record first-half. ings can’t go on forever. Just about al bs 
highest dielectric strength known, was Tha 
developed. Mechanical protection without , vards 
any possibility of chemical interaction is % by 
provided by ajacket of another PWC product. om) 
. . . . . nat “ 
in most special cases, os for stondord uses, High Costs Gnaw At Utility Profit Margins Phi 
PWC wire or cable will give you ideal iliti 
@ characteristics. Products of Plastic Wire & — 
‘ . , cco In Thousands—000 omitted—— + ie 
Cable Corporation combine extremely high . Si ERY AL 
. ‘ : sos Gross Revenues Income Taxes Vet Ear 
es — me peeping red 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
t t ; 
, to run the gauntlet of hazards to insulation Ati Wie HY gc $22.099 $18.677 *$4 666 *$4 347 $4,491 
G Chances are you have a precision molded Commonwealth Edison (2)..... 109,867 7,160 seeead Seohes 16,514 
plastic cord set—identified by the letters Connecticut Light & Power (1). 19,697 ; masta 2,993 
PWC on the plug—on a new radio, lamp or Consolidated Edison of N. Y. (2) 173,011 4 9,790 14,026 20,637 
other electric appliance. Note the brilliant Consolidated Gas, El. L&P (2).. 31 317 21 4,964 3,069 4,366 
fl permanent color and lasting high-gloss finish. a he stagger may Oa igi : he! 4 ive rst 
ete ee & Like O).. 7415 6,548 43 783 1,120 
See how a swish of a damp cloth keeps it Delaware Power & Light (2) i - a tsi: = 
: : : Dequesne Light (2)........... 4,744 1,44¢ 2,181 1,58) 4,978 
clean. Non-fraying, non-rotting, non-cracking, - p ‘3 yh Regie Mper ee be anat 
° orgy OWOr Chpecsccceseeerves , st i 9,UI9 9, UI UF 
it will give you far better and longer service : a : * Seas taas fa 140 jac 374 434 170 
e Nansas it ub, oe ice Sdee 0,1 ) Pre | J24 0 st 
than ony old-fashioned cord. Louisville Gas & Elec. (2).... 12,176 10,332 1,226 1,219 1,836 
For consultation on your wire or cable needs, Metropolitan Edison (2)...... 1 1,945 782 852 881 915 
whatever their nature, or full technical data Mississippi Power (1)........ +,053 3,644 1,031 946 49 
y var ’ Slectric > i Q 677 49 Q7 1 ri 
on plastic insulation, write Plastic Wire & Narraganset oe +) Ae 9, 627 a hes ery 
: . on di Service 7” 21,903 66 98 810 ,446 
Cable Corporation, 401 East Main Street, ~ a neo Pub. : cities @ sity “ : ra : cso be 7.341 
. Northern States Power (2)... 30,915 060 3,82 3,908 Fi 
Jewett City, Connecticut. AER ete: SCF PN lamas 24.6 1.058 4.887 4.446 3.827 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. (2)..... 9,487 033 933 1,035 1,727 
PLASTIC WIRE Pennsylvania Power (1)...... 4,792 07 703 709 771 
& CABLE CORP Potomac Edison (2).......... 7,41¢ 5,943 662 776 1,199 
= Public Service of N. H. (1) 9.62! 6,162 *799 *704 1,370 
Public Service of N. J. (2) 2,45 6,465 8,344 10,680 599 
Flexible Cords - Multiple Conductors - Telephone So. Carolina Power (2) ° 4,83 4.654 892 921 560 
Wires - Redie Wires - Power Cable - Cord Sets Southern Cal. Edison (2)...... 41,140 38,539 3,380“ $,376 =~ 6,273 
Building Wire - Apporatus and Machine Tool Sect’ Sinateer & Siebt 41)....). 2515 8.267 473 3 644 
Wire - Coaxial Cable - Shielded Cables wah blbtmnctaieate . 
Special Purpose Wire and Cable 1) January-July Operations; (2) January-June Results; * All Taxes 
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| ID you ever see miles and miles of railroad lines filled by 
miles and miles of loaded freight cars? 

Newport News is organized, designed and equipped to keep 
things moving—-or, when waiting is necessary, to have the waiting 
done where it won’t block the wheels of progress. 

That’s why at Newport News there are so many and such large 
wds—for receiving, classification, forwarding, storage, and service. 

mbined capacity of these yards is 10,300 cars. 


Things are well under control at Newport News because ample 
ilities are provided. 


\ll this means that your shipments in and out of Newport News 





in import, export or intercoastal traffic 


delay is eliminated at all times. 


your traffic via Newport News as readily 


If you have a problem, contact G. C. 
Manager, World Commerce Department, Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., or any C&O representative 


HY NEWPORT NEWS IS A GOOD PORT FOR SHIPPERS 





are expedite 4 


And bear in mind that your regular freight forwarder can book 
as via any other port. 


The World Commerce Department of the Chesapeake & Ohio is 
a service organization fully equipped to help exporters, importers 
forwarders and ship operators on all problems related to rail and 


ocean shipping of foreign and intercoastal freight. 


Marquardt, General 


Fe Steed cond Economy hijo vie Veuboe Mews 
THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
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1 iemiens steel making in the Open Hearth stands 
on the threshold of far reaching developments 
thanks to the cooperation of leading steel mills 
with Airco research. 
The basis of this research is Airco’s development 
of a practical method of injecting oxygen directly 
into the molten steel bath through the slag cover. 
This opens up new avenues of approach in con- FDIC PAYS OFF 


trolling, and in materially reducing the refining 


Pp? 


: Marking a monetary milestone, 
period. : 


Maple T. Harl (right), Chairman 
Yes, tomorrow’s steel will be produced taster due of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
to this important use for oxygen... as developed es presents to A. L. Wiggins, 
by Airco technicians. Under Secretary of the Trea Ps, 
“Thi Ee hnj hich ; oe checks totaling $146,695,250 
his promising new technique, which is exciting The checks repaid more tha 
the imagination of steel makers, is another out- the amount originally sub 
standing example of Airco’s continuing effort to by the Treasury and Feder 
serve Banks to start the insi 
’ —. 022 
program back in 1933. 


provide time-saving, product-improving tools and 
. ° la hl oan eo 
processes for ALL industry. The facilities of our 
Technical Sales Division are available to you in 
applying Airco techniques and products to the 


; . the juice is squeezed out. So 
solution of your problem. costs—now rising faster and { 

If you desire further information about this at last going to be reflected 
profits reports. 


process, please direct your request for a copy of ants 
[his trend is already apparent 


our bulletin, “Use of Oxygen In The Open-Hearth *Piriesdlg roa 2 ae 
Bath”, to Dept. 5650, Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd Federal a ibs cn. Di aig wt 
St., New York 17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Dead fox the utility industry 25 2 
Gas Products Company, Houston 1, Texas. Gross revenues were $294-million 
higher than in 1946; but operat 
penses, taxes, and depreciation \ 
14%, and net income was down f 
$44.6-million to $42.1-million. 

Even in the first half of 1947 
electric utilities’ operating in 
(gross revenues after the payment 
taxes, operating expenses, and de} 
ciation charges) equaled onl; 5 
return on their capital investment. T] 
compares with a 5.9% return for a 
last year. (An additional $600-mill 
was invested in plant and eq 
expansion by the industry in 
half of 1947 at unit costs 30% 
higher than in prewar days.) 

e Higher Wages—Two of the m 
portant utility operating costs today ¢ 
the size of payrolls and the pr 
fuel. 

Back in 1945, wages per employe« 
the electric utility industry 
around $2,600 annually. By 
they had jumped to some $2,7()+., 
spring were averaging around $2,825 
year. 

And a new wave of wage i 


A t R a a gt u C Ti oO WwW became effective on July 1. That \ 
raise July-December, 1947, pay! 


some $35-million above their p 
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at makes a champion? 





947. figthe ability to excel the best that competition 


~-@mmt’s precisely what you can expect . . . and 
nt. Thget you get . . . from this new Dodge “‘Job- 
tall Ged” truck in the 115-ton class. 


snew truck is built like a champion fo carry 
to 60 @Mve-average loads. It’s powered like a cham- 
1 to move above-average loads. 


sits ‘Be any Dodge truck, it is ‘‘-Job-Rated” through- 
to fit its job, and to stay on the job. . . longer, 
Kier and with satisfying economy. 


}, \lour loads require trucks of this capacity, see 
>-° Git Dodge dealer now for the finest truck invest- 


cage’ You’ve ever made. 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS e-ead TRUCKS 








other New Champion 











YES...BUILT LIKE A CHAMPION 


Capacity — 15,000 pounds 
chassis, body and payload allow- 
ance. 24,000 pounds—tractor, 
trailer and payload allowance. 


Power—236'cu.-in. 6-cylinder 
L-head engine developing 109 
horsepower. 


Front Axle — 4,000 pounds 
capacity; high carbon, drop- 
forged steel. 


Rear Axle— 12,500 pounds 
capacity; full-floating; single or 
two-speed. 


Frame — Hot- rolled, high car- 
bon steel; reinforced with side- 
plates. 


Transmission — Heavy - duty 
four-speed, 


Clutch— Heavy-duty 11-inch; 
permanently lubricated ball re- 
lease bearing. 


Brakes — Hydraulic internal- 
expanding type equipped with 
booster; cast-iron brake drums. 


Tires—7.50 x 20—10 ply; dual 
rear tires. Optional (at extra cost) 
8.25 x 20—10 ply. 


Models—Standard Cab—4 
wheelbases; Cab - Over - Engine, 
3 wheelbases . . . all models 
available with single or two-speed 
rear axles. 


DODGE 4“ TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 























Canadian-American 
Banking Service 


This Bank with more than 500 offices across 
Canada and with American offices in 
New York Seattle 
San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 
offers a banking service which is truly North 
American in scope. 


Los Angeles 


Monthly Commercial Letter upon request. 
gq 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 

















to buy any of these 


half of only such of the 


respective States. 


New Issues 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 


$40,000,000 
First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds, 3% Series due 1967 
Price 102% 


Plus accrued interest [rom September 1, 1947, to date of delivery 


100,000 Shares 4.25% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Price $103 per Share 


Plus accrued dividends from July 1, 1947, to date of delivery 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 
Union Securities Corporation 


W.C. Langley & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Central Republic Company 


(lacorporated) 


Bosworth, Sullivan & Company 


September 10, 1947 

















1946 level. Also, the total 

2,000 employees that the ; 

adding monthly to its pay 

pected to boost the wage bill | 
$30-odd-million oz so. 

e Higher Fuel Costs—Like 

cost of the coal and oil th 
must burn to generate the ; 
of its electric power output 
rocketed. This has affected 

expenses seriously, since th: 
were recently consuming al 
million tons of coal and some 4 
barrels of crude oil annually. 

Two months ago coal pric 
another 50¢ to $16.65 a ton, . 
on the district, the type of 
the disposition of the indiv: 
ator (BW—Aug.2’47,p17). ‘I 
generally use low grade coal, 
percentage of which is produc 
cost strip mines. Nonethele 
70¢ per ton average increas 
costs could raise fuel expen 
$56-million annually. (There may 
new addition to the fuel expens: 
railroads are pleading for higher fre 
rates.) 

e Offsets—Escalator clauses in 
electric rate schedules will provid« 
offset to rising fuel costs. But 
arrangements now in effect which a 
for rate increases and permit pas 
along part of the increase to consu 
apply mainly to industrial custon 
Moreover, under most of such cla 
the added costs are just about split 
tween power producer and user. | 
they don’t cover more than about 4 
of the entire electric output. 

Rate increases to offset today’s hi 
operating costs will be a much ha 
nut to crack in the industry’s hi 
profitable residential business. T] 
is no doubt that regulatory bodies 
be loath to take any action now 
would result in higher electric rate 
individual consumers. 


WALL ST. GOING TO BAT 


A big block of stock in the New ¥ 
Yankees professional baseball club 
shortly be offered to the public acc 
ing to persistent Wall Street rumors 
the rumors are true, this would b¢ 
Street’s first baseball deal. 

The stories have it that about 49% 


be sold. Price would be $9 to S! 
share, which would yield over 5” 
the basis of current dividend payme 
Proceeds would be used to reduce 
principal of a mortgage and to pay 
a bank Joan. 

No registration has yet been filed \ 
the Securities & Exchange Commuss 
But those who claim to be in the kt 
say the deal has already passed tlic s§ 
of preliminary Wall Street negotiat 
that the American League heads ! 
already given their approval. 
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Executive. His mind skips around like 
a jitterbug’s feet. He’s indecisive, in- 
efficient. Long before the business day 
is over he’s a weary bundle of taut 
nerves. His employees have the same 
troubles. The cause? Noise! Office 
noises cloud judgment, slacken and 
dull mental processes, and produce 
fatigue as surely as physical exertion. 





Student. Her study periods are largely 
wasted because she can’t keep her at- 
tention on her work. In her class- 
rooms, too, her mind wanders. She 
often fails to hear her teachers accu- 
rately. Noises are retarding her —dis- 
tracting, merve-straining, umnecessary 
noises which are enemies of education 
from kindergarten through college. 


What strange discomfort 
PLAGUES these six people? 


| 


Hospital Patient. Her mind and her 
nerves should be at rest, to promote 
rapid recovery. But instead she is tense 
and uneasy, haunted by vague fears. 
Why? Because the hospital is noisy. 
Noises cause fear reactions and a re- 
sulting loss of vitality. Harmful even 
to healthy people, noises have far 
greater ill effects on the indisposed. 












Worshiper. She is eager for the com- 
fort and encouragement of the clergy- 
man’s messages and the inspiration of 
fine music. But, though her hearing 
is acute, she misses much of every 
sermon. Why? Because sounds rever- 
berate so long that words become 
“scrambled.” Poor acoustics distort 
music, too, and make church school 
and social rooms uncomfortable. 


Ithas been proved repeatedly that Celotex sound conditioning results 
in great improvements in human comfort and efficiency ... that it is 
an unusually profitable investment wherever excessive noise or poor 
hearing conditions exact their costly penalties. 

More sound conditioning has been done with Acousti-Celotex* 
than with any other material—significant evidence of Acousti-Celotex 
excellence. 











Bank Customer. He had always liked 
seeing bank executives in open offices. 
They seemed friendly and approach- 
able there. But today, when he wants 
to talk confidentially, he feels a dis- 
comforting lack of privacy . . . fears 
that he'll be overheard. The hum of ac- 
tivity reverberating through the bank 
destroys the atmosphere for which 
every banker strives. 





Near you is a factory-schooled Acousti-Celotex contracting-engi- 


neering organization with broad, locally-known experience in sound 





Sound conditioning brings amazing new comfort 


* Porferaled 


Restaurant Patron. He came in for 
good food and good conversation. He 
got the good food, but he won't come 
here again because conversation 
proved all but impossible. Like most 
people, he prefers quiet restaurants, 
where he can converse without shout- 
ing, where waiters can hear his orders 
accurately, and where a calm, peaceful 
atmosphere promotes relaxation. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


5 Pal OFF 






























Fibre jie SINCE (923 










conditioning. Call on this organization for an obligation-free discus- 
sion or write for booklet “25 Answers to Questions on Sound Con- 
ditioning.” The Celotex Corporation, Dept. BW-479, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


A PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
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Keep Prospects 
Reminded with 


Business Gifts 


Bh ew 







Give Trouble-Free 


Pencils 
They're proved sales 
boosters. Famous 
‘““GRIP-TITE”’ tips 
that won't let leads 
wobble, turn or fall 
out. Your name or 
slogan imprinted on 
these better-writing 
pencils are constant 
reminders, good 
will builders. Wide 
range of models 
and prices. 


Give Cut / 


uw nbt J mane 


Memo Cases 


Another popular 
*‘Autopoint’’ im- 
printed number. 
Comes in 2 sizes— 
filled with 200 writ- 
ing sheets 4” x 6", 
or 3” x 5". Molded of plastic in black or 
walnut. Your name on the front will be a 
constant reminder. Mail coupon for details. 





Tract nm 


BETTER PENCILS 








Fit any Pocket... Every Pocketbook 


Autopoint Co., BW-9, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, II. 
ee ee me we me 

| Autopoint Company “T 
| Dept. BW-9, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois ] 
| Please send me details and prices on "Autopoint” 

| imprinted Business Gifts. ©) Have salesman call. 

| NOMS ccc cccccccccccscccscescccsscvcecoosse | 
| Company Name......sceseces ceccuccocneceses | 
| PE RNa 6 a.0 in 605606 055s cbctsnsebences | 
! Cihy cccccccccccccecccescesces State. cesceess 4 
EEE NITE IES 
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CheckUsageSoars 


Total bank debits passed the 
trillion-dollar mark in 1946. Main 


reasons: special accounts, wider 
use by federal government. 


Use of bank checks in the U. S. has 

moved into astronomical brackets dur- 
ing the past few years. In 1946, total 
bank debits (the sum of all checks 
cashed) passed the trillion-dollar mark 
for the first time. This makes it the 
only 13-digit number used in the eco- 
nomic statistics of the nation. 
e A Thumping Tonnage—No one knows 
for sure just how many separate checks 
are written in the U. S. in a year. Best 
available estimates put the number at 
about 5-billion in 1935, 7-billion in 
1943. Guesses on current usage range 
all the way from 8-billion to 12-billion— 
a thumping tonnage of paper and ink in 
any case. 

Growth in the use of checks has 
stuck fairly close to the ascending curve 
of the national income during the war 
and postwar period. Bank debits were 
$406-billion in 1938 and $1,050,000,- 
000,000 in 1946—a rise of about 150%. 
Meanwhile, national income rose from 
$67-billion to $176-billion, almost the 
same percentage gain. 

e Increase in Use—Checks are nearly as 
old as recorded civilization. The As- 


| syrians used them in some form as early 




































as 900 B. C. Though checks 
used in America since Co] 
they received their biggest 
about the time of the depre 
1930’s. Some of the reasons 
e The federal government's 
creased use of checks for Socia) S¢ 
ties and relief. 
e Federal underwriting of ban} 
through the Federal Deposit | 
Corp. 
Increasing use of checks for 
of corporate payrolls (in part di 
necessity for keeping Social Sec, 
wage-hour records). 
e Weakening of bankers’ tracitio 
stiffnecked attitude towards modd 
promotional and selling methods. 
e The sharp increase in pay-as-you 
checking accounts (no minimum 
ance required) since the middle 193 
e Demand Deposit Rise—Demand ¢ 
posits in the nation’s personal che 
ing accounts rose from about $10-billi 
in 1942 to $27.6-billion in 1946. 
At the same time, bankers say, che¢ 
ing accounts have reached out to md 
people in the lower brackets. 
e Special Accounts—Much of this is d 
to the growing popularity of spec 
checking accounts, which opened 
banking facilities to many people 
removing the minimum-balance requi 
ments. Estimates vary, between 4,0( 
and 5,000 banks now have some fo 
of special accounts—possibly 30% of 4 
U. S. personal checking accounts. 
Checkmaster Systems, Inc., pione 
in the field (BW —Apr.18'42,p22) fi 





either into a stopgap relief agency. 








WORLD BANK AND FUND WEIGH THE SCORE 


In the dignified halls of the Institute of Civil*Engineers in London directors of 
the World Bank and of the International Monetary Fund hold their annual 
meetings. Actual heavy thinking goes on in the three story underground wartime 
offices of the British cabinet a few blocks away. 
ing ways to relieve Europe’s dollar shortage. But U. S. representatives, headed 
by John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury, are holding out against turning 


The Bank and Fund are seek- 
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ALL THE HORSES SINCE THE BEGINNING OF TIME 


i you called up all the flesh-and- 
ilood horses since the beginning of 
ime, they still couldn’t equal the 
horsepower consumed by American 
ndustry in a single year. 


1946 alone, utility companies and 
privately owned power plants gen- 
tated 145,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of electrical energy, the 
quivalent of 194,000,000,000 
horsepower — and two-thirds of this 


total came from steam operated 
plants that must have power piping 
capable of withstanding extreme 
pressures and cyclonic velocities 


under high temperature. 


M. W. Kellogg’s contributions in 
power piping have been as notable 
as its work in other phases of crea- 
tive engineering. From Kellogg’s 
pool of know-how came new corro- 
sion-proof alloys, such as Kelcaloy 


—new high standards for shaping, 


welding, bendingandstress relieving. 


It’s accomplishments like these that 
have earned for the Kellogg organ- 
ization a foremost position in crea- 
tive engineering over the past 35 
years —in the processing of petro- 
leum, chemicals, natural gas and 
non-mineral oils, as well as in the 
newer fields of atomic fission and 


jet propulsion. 


THE M. W. Kezzoce Company 


TORONTO - LONDON + PARIS is 


NEW YORK + JERSEY CITY - 


A 


HOUSTON - TULSA - 


LOS ANGELES - 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN, INC. 




















LOW COST 


4 ha CONVEYORS 


MODEL 
391 


For Light 
Packages 


MODEL 
432 





For Heavy 


Packages 


Belt or Drag 
Type Conveyors 
and Car Un- 
loader for han- 
dling coal, sand, 
gravel and all 
loose or bulk ma- 
terials, 





PORTABLE OR PERMANENT MATERIAL 
HANDLING CONVEYORS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES + FARM EQUIPMENT 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


PORTABLE MACHINERY A, B, FARQUHAR co. 


DIVISION 201 NORTH DUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
612 WEST Elm STREET CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





HUNDREDS OF 


PROFIT SOURCES 


yours today in 


the new 1947 
| treasury of 

“NEW PRODUCTS 

AND SERVICES” 





This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 64-page tabloid lists and de- 
scribes 850 new money-making lines 
by 627 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The 
Journal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free with trial subscription of J-of-C 
—78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
and check today. 

ee Ge La OU EY A er er 


j THE of NEW YORK 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Send me the next 78 issues plus my copy of 
“New Products and Services.’’ Check for $5 is 
enclosed. 


Name—_— 
Address_ 
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ures that the number of special accounts 

now handled by the banks in which its 

systems are installed just about equals 
e regular accounts. 


e Checkmakers’ Boom—The vast up- 


MATERIAL HANDLING! surge in the use of checks has brought 


a tremendous business boom to the 
firms that make and print them. A good 
example is the ‘Todd Co., Inc., of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. It does an all-around bank- 
ing supply business—makes and prints 
safety checks, produces bank forms and 
check-signing machines. 

Todd's gross sales for the last fiscal 

year ran just over $]]-million, double 
its 1942 gross. At the moment Todd is 
grinding out checks at a billion-a-year 
clip, has 10,000 to 12,000 individual 
orders on the floor of its Rochester 
plant at all times. 
@ Other New Wrinkles—As banks have 
become more promotion-minded they 
have worked up a number of new 
wrinkles to sell their services. These in- 
clude special checkbooks for estate exec- 
utors, gift checks (for birthdays and 
holidays), bill-paying services, check- 
books for left-handed people (with the 
stub at the right end of the book). 

Not all the new devices have been 

popular in some quarters, however. The 
American Bankers Assn. takes a dim 
view of what it terms “headache” checks 
(BW—May31°47,p58). Considerable 
progress had been made in the standard- 
ization of check sizes and forms until 
the middle 1930’s. Then, says A.B.A., 
things went haywire. ““Advertising- 
minded manufacturers and _ retailers,” 
it complains, “‘started to use checks as 
an advertising medium, plastering the 
plant or product all over the face of this 
heretofore sacred medium of exchange. 
Then followed accounting and systems 
engineers who devised special tabulating 
and computing machinery for putting 
everything on a check but the payee’s 
shirt measurements. 
e Tabulated Card Checks—The last few 
vears have brought an_ increasingly 
heavy use of checks printed on stiff cards 
and punched for automatic tabulating. 
Different versions of these are put out 
by Remington Rand, Inc., and Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 

lhe I. B. M. check, for instance, was 
first used on a large scale by the federal 
government in the early 1930's. Now, 
some 74% (about 161-million a year) 
of all government checks are turned out 
on I. B. M. machines. Many larger 
firms also use I. B. M. or Remington 
Rand card checks for speeding up the 
processing of payrolls, dividend and 
other checks. 

Recently other new developments 
have helped speed up the handling of 
checks. Last year the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York pioneered with air 
freight shipment of checks cleared 
through it. It now ships about 2,000 
Ibs. of checks daily to other Federal 
















PETAL PROFITS 


Blossoming into dollars, flower 
bulbs are painting a pretty picture 
for Sears Roebuck & Co.’s expand- 
ing nursery business. A recent 
shipment from the Netherlands 
brought 5-million of the spring 
bloomers direct to Chicago aboard 
a Dutch freighter. With one of 
Holland’s largest single orders for 
bulb stock on its doorstep, Sears 
made sure the scene was properly 
landscaped. 
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Reserve districts, most of which h 
followed suit. The A. B. A. has 3 
made headway with its campaign to 
banks to add Federal Reserve dist 
designations to the face of their che: 
Some 75% of U.S. banks have alre 
caught on. 


REYNOLDS PEN FOR SALE 


The fabulous Reynolds Pen Co. 
for sale. Milton J. Reynolds, owne! 
the company which earned over $ 
million the first year it manufactu 
ball point pens, is “interested in fr 
myself from some of my business 11 
ests to devote more time to aviation 
search.” He says he is now dick 
with two large, established manut 















4 





ers for the sale of a substantial intergjjtions Be 
in the business. C.L.O. 
Neither of the two com] ne next 
Reynolds reports, is in the pen tragiat the 
One, however, makes products wil in Sa 
are sold to such potential pen | sis det 
as stationery and drug stores. The thiictory < 
a machinery maker, could easily t re atter 
its own line the making of the pa er / 
that go into the Reynolds pen. L. polic 
This is not the first time complia 
Reynolds has shown a desire to m of a 
the ownership of his pen compaigjing in 
Some 15 months ago the compan doard re 
istered an offering of 400,000 sh Ire tion of 
no-par common stock (BW—Jun promi: 
p44). Because of the stickiness of {gj™pnsible 

new issues market, however, the 
tration was withdrawn last Dec« Villiam 
board 
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L. LEADERS won’t sign Taft-Hartley affidavits; John L. Lewis (right) stopped them 


F.L. Joins the Boycott 


Lewis wins battle with rest of federation executive board, 
es decision against signing non-Communist affidavits required 
Taft law if member unions are to be recognized by NLRB. 


in L, Lewis last week won the first 
d of a battle to weld A.F.L. into 
gressive, fighting organization. 
tng alone against patriarchs of 
ncan labor, Lewis blocked A.F.L. 
pliance with the Jaft-Hartley law. 
o’t Sign—As a result, A.F.L.’s 
g executive council will not sign 
fon-Communist affidavits. Its 
al to do so bars the federation’s 105 
ns and 7.5-million members from 
mag any cases to the National Labor 
tions Board. It places A.F’.L. along- 
C.1.O. in boycotting the agency. 
he next round of the battle will 
eat the federation’s annual conven- 
in San Francisco next month. 
is is determined that he will solidify 
ictory at that time or be unhorsed 
¢ attempt. 
her Action—The decision on 
L. policy in regard to Taft-Hartley 
compliance was the most significant 
n of a week-long executive board 
ting in Chicago. Other than that, 
board reaffirmed its position on the 
tion of unity with C.1.0., made a 
promise of political war on those 
msible for passage of the new labor 


‘illiam Green, A.F.L. president, 
board members he was pessimistic 
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about the possibility of A.F.L.-C.L.O. 
amalgamation any time soon. Only com- 
plete, organic merger of the two bodies 
is acceptable to the federation. And, 
Green reported, “the character of some 
of the men in control of some of the 
[C.1.0.] organizations” is a_ barrier | 
now to such a merger. He referred spe- 
cifically to C.1.0. Communist leaders, 
an influential minority. 

The executive council turned down 
proposals by C.1.O. to collaborate in 
political action. What A.F.L. does in 
1948 election campaigns—and it’s likely 
to be plenty—will be strictly the feder- 
ation’s own planning, and own work. 
e Unexpected Furor—These decisions 
were harmonious, and routine ‘They 
lacked the fire that the non-Communist 
affidavits issue unexpectedly developed. 

This matter was the first order of 
business for council members. A unani- 
mous vote in favor of filing was neces- 
sary, under council rules, and Green 
and other federation top brass were con- 
fident they could get one. All officers 
present except Lewis had announced 
that they would abide by the affidavit 
rule, although they opposed it in prin- 
ciple as undemocratic. As well as fed- 
eration leaders knew Lewis, they re- 





fused to believe that he would hold out 


A Quick Source 
of MORE | 
WORKING 


OF. id WAY 


Does your business plan to bor- 
row? Whether youneed thousands 
or millions, you'll find that our 
Commercial Financing Plan gives 
you more money ... and is more 
flexible, more liberal, more con- 
ducive to progress and _ profit. 
That’s why manufacturers and 
wholesalers have used it to a total 
of more than ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS in the past five years 
... and why more than THREE 
TIMES as many firms have 
adopted it this year as did during 


the same period in 1945. 


Send today for our book, 
“A Better Way to 
Finance Your Business.” 
Learn how little money 





4) costs, how much more 
you can get and how long you can use 
it, under our liberal, low-cost Commer- 
cial Financing Plan. Just write or 


telephone nearest office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DivVISIONS: 


BALTIMORE 2, NEW YORK 17, CHICAGO 6, 
LOS ANGELES 14, SAN FRANCISCO 6, 
PORTLAND 5, ORE. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
Co! NPANY 


SRO) 


Bainimore bith: 


Offices in more than 300 cities of United States and Canada 
89 











alone against their concert 
e Postponement—With sc. 
Can you handle a greater volume preliminary discussion, a 
of export business? taken. The result was 12 to | (L¢ 
for affidavits. The council t!) 1) tay 


Would you be intorened in ter the question until later in ‘je 
ting someone else worry about W 


- « 
II On Your Jesiil aidaiieas teal tak ap When the affidavits issue «ime 
lieve you of your export head- head In closing hours of tl cou 


aches? meeting, Lewis was unrele:'ing, 


Fy ort lashed out at his fellow union bosse 
D Are you wey of Gnancial of om no industry boss has ever done 
change risks? ve’, , 
heaped ridicule and abuse upon th 
hoses nenksiuemneit mae for ranting against the ‘Tatt-Har 
Pro ems sentatives in major trade centers law in public pronouncements ind ¢ 
abroad? meekly giving in to the operation of 
; law in private. 
5 Would you like an opportunity His tirade, cloaked in Lewis oratg 
to do a profitable export business 

bn 5 neeae Galle? covered a lot of ground: 

e Lewis will not retreat from his ref 
to sign an “un-American”  affidg 
swearing. to “what everyone knows 
that he is no Communist. 

Established before World War I, PANAMCO © international trade on your regular do- e Candidates for the presidency , 
ma “ance ated be ton ieee for Congress must be served notice f 
experience as well as our past record, quali- payment by us in New York. labor intends to fight in 1948. 
Ges us 00 acts your representative. @ No financial or exchange risks. e Mere amendments to take some 
@ No shipping difficulties. the bite out of the Taft-Hartley | 
@ License formalities taken care of will not suffice, the whole “inquitg 
by us. thing” must go. 
e Lewis is convinced that A.F.L.’s ta 
Panamco Ltd and-file want action, regard the fede 
ahi: shan tion’s hierarchy as “fat and lazy.” § 
ss iainitaiiaiad ee asidiiii argues that this is a critical time f 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. WHITEHALL 3-6784 labor, requiring vigorous leadership a 
an end to lethargy. 
e Leadership—It was obvious, witho 
eee his saying so, that Lewis was offeri 
TAINLESS-CLAD T= G MACHINERT cad FOR MIS*1 | to provide such a leadership for AF. 
y+ STAINLESS-CLA » WATER TANKS* ST That doesn’t necessarily mean that 
SPRAYERS * STAINLES Acts was offering himself as nominal he 
LESS-CLAD FOR of A.F.L.—the title of president pro 
ous FARM EQUI) 0 ably would make little difference 
Lewis. Besides, it’s growing obvio 
that, for another year at least, Gre 
intends to hold on to that title. 

There have been recurrent rumors 4 
Green’s intention to retire this ve Un 
(BW—Jul.26’47,p70). But in a messag 
to the International Brotherhdod 
Teamsters last month Green said th 
the “grave issues” now before aba pas 
have persuaded him against lcaviniibrloac 
A.F.L.’s presidency this year. Robins 

Hence, Lewis probably aimed hig 
grand play at tactical, not titular, leaq@mou S 
ership of the federation. And, signifgge " 
cant, he got support from Bill Hutch ree 
son, boss of the Brotherhood of Ca . 


ye oe ge —_—.- , 
P STAINLESS- CLAD STEEL | penters, whom Lewis once punched in @iMhe n 


yeSSO fight at the A.F.L. convention thafiads 


ended in the formation of C.I.O. broo! 
se on the Farm n¢ 


ERY STAINLESS-CLAY |g Opposition—Just how much  morgjmeconc 
backing his oratory won him—and howgmmow t 


NLESS-CLAD FOR long it will last—is uncertain. Som be 


=ctap FOR SILOS® aneous FARM_EQY | of the A.F.L. chiefs left Chicago lif 
mivess-CLAd_FOR MISCELL week end in a mood to fight Lewis dom 
ie ination—not only to save face but aictus 


because their unions want recourse tif use 
NLRB. of un 


JESSOP STEEL COMPANY Lewis, however, is supremely conf 


Watch for further developments in the WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA dent. To upset his council victory, fociROB 


wee of Stainiess-Clod Stee! on the form. Jailer made Specially Steels would have to vote him out of his vice 
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@ If your answer to any of the above questions is "Yes", 
we can be of service. 


By appointing PANAMCO LTD. as your 
foreign representative you will have access 
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ump of coal about fo get @ move on 


as twelve times faster than’ manual 
unloading methods. 


lump of coal. has the shakes. 


) has all the rest of the coal in any 
broad that’s being emptied by a 
Robins Car Shakeout. 


lou see, actual results prove that 
e cheapest and fastest way to 
mload a car of stubborn material 
to shake it out. 


the new Robins Car Shakeout un- 
lads fifty- to seventy-ton cars 
broom-clean” in as little as 90 
tconds. It unloads them no matter 
bow tightly the load is packed. And 

even empties loads that are 
mozen . . . lets them flow freely and 
wickly through the hopper doors. 


= ctual field operations by hundreds 
{users prove that this new method 
if unloading hopper cars is as much 


When you can unload hopper cars 
that fast you practically eliminate 
demurrage charges! 


You save hours of labor, too. All 
that’s required is an operator to 
lower this portable unit onto the 
car and press a button. The Shake- 
out does the rest without damage 
to the car . without danger to 
the operator. 


For full details about this revolu- 
tionary new way to unload hopper 
cars in a hurry, write Robins today! 


A note on your company letterhead will 
bring you this new booklet about the 
Robins Car Shakeout. Tells how this new 
concept in car unloading saves time, man- 
power and money. Dept. S-7. 


OBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION, Hewitt-Robins Incorporated, 


ROBINS 
CAR SHAKEOUT 
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presiden.y, an improbable feat. Hence, 
Lewis is thinking ahead to new tilts and 
new victories over traditional A.I’.L. 
policies. 


The next will doubtless come over 






A.F.L.’s course in the 19. 
campaign. Lewis’ success 0; 
will be measured by the ex: 
federation’s militance for a 
various candidates. 
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IMPORTERS OF 
QUALITY COFFEES 
’ for 
AMERICAN ROASTERS 
+ . 
AMERICAN MERCHANDISE 
EXPORTED TO 
COFFEE-PRODUCING 


COUNTRIES 


OTIS, MCALLISTER & CO. 


W orld Traders Since 1892 
5 310 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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America’s 


Root-Proof 
Pine 


Even after 40 years under- 
ground, ORANGEBURG* 
PIPE resists root growth, 
leakage, cracks, breaks and 
corrosion in House-to- 
Sewer, Septic Tank Con- 
nections, Land Drainage 
and all Non-Pressure 
uses. Easy to install, eco- 
nomical. Use Perforated 
Type for Septic Tank 
Filter Beds, Sub-Soil 
Drainage. Companion 
product of Orangeburg 
Fibre Conduit and 
Orangeburg Under- 
floor Wiring Sys- 
tems—all originated 
by TheFibreConduit 
Co., Orangeburg, 
N. Y. 
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ORANGEBURG 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 


























Who Does the Thinking for American Labor?—I 


Who thinks for American Labor? 
Getting the full answer to that ques- 
tion should provide a better insight 
into where labor is going than al- 
most any other line of exploration. 

Part of the answer is casy. It is 
plain to see that what James Caesar 
Petrillo does with a New York rec- 
ord company isn’t lost on the union 
leader in a midwestern factory town. 
The contracts John L. Lewis writes 
are essential reading for labor officials 
everywhere. Bold operators like these 
do most of the tactical thinking for 
the American labor movement. Em- 
ployers very remote from the indus- 
tries which these figures dominate 
have learned to follow their action 
closely for advance notice of what all 
business may have to face. 

It is also easy to glimpse the corps 
of technicians behind most of the 
prominent labor leaders. But their 
importance is not so quickly appar- 
ent. At the head of research, cco- 
nomics, and publicity departments, 
labor’s “staff experts” make a signif- 
cant contribution to labor thinking. 
These are the men like Donald 
Montgomery of the auto workers, Sol 
Barkin in textiles, Vincent Sweeney 
in steel, Lloyd White in the machin- 
ists, and Lazare ‘Teper in the needle 
trades. They watch the industry in 
which their union operates _ like 
hawks. They never make the front 
page, but anyone interested in what 
is germinating in the union mind 
would do wrong to ignore them. 

These are the men who take the 
naked demand for an annual wage or 
a welfare fund and clothe it with ar- 
guments, statistics, public appeal. In 
many cases, these are the men who 
first brought the plan for going after 
such things to the leaders’ attention. 
Where does this group get its ideas? 


Intellectuals 


To find out, we must know some- 
thing about what kind of people 
these technicians are, about the kind 
of thinking they are exposed to. 
Their most important characteristic, 
for our purposes, is that they are in- 
tellectuals. By this, it is not meant 


that they are necessarily intelligent 
nor members of the large group of 
those whose occupations could prop 
erly be listed under a “brain worker” 
heading. But they do make up a dis 
tinct social class with special attri- 
butes in common—about which more 
later. 

lor many years, the American 
labor movement was suspicious of 
the intellectual and hostile to his in. 
fluence. He was looked upon as an 
educated fellow with his head ful] 
of theories who was likely to be 
a zealot in some cause. His rather 
abstract ideas—of what labor was and 
what its destiny was to be—made no 
sense to the practical-minded men 
who led the old labor unions. 

In this respect, American labor 
history differed markedly from Eu- 
ropean, The labor movement abroad 
was either led by intellectuals or re- 
sponded directly to their influcnce. 
This is one of the key reasons why 
European unions, in contrast to ours, 
are traditionally socialist or syndical- 
ist and involve themselves in such 
utopian movements as cooperatives. 

In this country, the intellectuals’ 
influence on labor had to come from 
outside the unions. ‘The simple rea- 
son was that old-line leaders offered 
them no place inside their unions. 


Change 


Times have changed, however. | o- 
day, the most conservative union 
finds it needs a full team of lawvers, 
economists, researchers, writers, and 
(if it has an education program) 
teachers, to do its job. Circumstances 
have required it to find desk space 
in headquarters for men in the 
skill-groups in which the intellectual 
is most often found. The old barrier 
between labor and the intellectual 
has been pretty well pulled down. 

This has had important conse- 
quences on labor’s thinking. In con- 
sidering the mind of these intel: 
lectuals we are on a direct track 
toward the answer to who thinks tor 
American labor, and what kind of 
thinking is being done. The next 
Labor Angle will carry us further 
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ERE IN the heart of San 
Francisco, is NBC’s new 
Radio City”, million-dollar 
cture without windows—but 
vith an atmosphere all its own. 


ompletely air conditioned by 
lestinghouse, the entire build- 
ing is the last word in comfort 
br both stars and studio audi- 
ences, And in addition, perfectly 
tontrolled “weather” safeguards 
housands of dollars worth of 
bnsitive electrical equipment. 

















Why was Westinghouse chosen to 
makethis important installation? 
Because Westinghouse, together 
with its Sturtevant Division, is 
today the only manufacturer of 
all the components for every 
application of engineered air. Not 
only in air conditioning, but in 
drying, conveying, dust and fume 
removal and electronic air clean- 
ing, Westinghouse systems offer 
you almost limitless opportu- 
nities for improving working 























Broadcasting —in a new atmosphere 


conditions, increasing produc- 
tion, and cutting costs. 


For further information, write: 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Sturtevant Division, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


Westinghouse 


Sturtevant 


DIVISION 









































Now... prompt deliveries on 


U-S:S Carilloy 
Steels 


... the alloy steels 
with a Guaranteed 
Minimum Hardenability 








our alloy steel requirements are 

best served by our stocks of con- 
structional AISI alloy steels readily 
available from our warehouses. U-S-S 
Carilloy Steels are manufactured to a 
Guaranteed Minimum Hardenability. 
Charts are furnished with each ship- 
ment to you as your guide and assur- 
ance of this Guaranteed Minimum 
Hardenability. 

Moreover, when you place an order 
for U-S-S Carilloy Steel, our metallur- 
gical service goes a step further: We 
send you data with each individual 
shipment showing complete and spe- 
cific information about the steel you 
receive. This specific data on its com- 
position, potential physical properties 


Symbol of Service 
FOR STEEL USERS 


and fabrication will guide you in ob- 
taining maximum performance from 
the steel furnished on your order. 

Take advantage of all this informa- 
tion in supplying your alloy steel re- 
quirements. Use U-S-S Carilloy Steels 
from our large stocks. 


United States Steel Supply Company 


CHICAGO (90) 


1319 Wabansia Ave., 


BRUnswick 2000 


P. O. Box MM 


BALTIMORE (3) 


Bush & Wicomico Sts., 


Gilmor 3100 


P. O. Box 2036 


BOSTON 


176 Lincoln St., (Allston 34), 


STAdium 9400 


P. O. Box 42 


CLEVELAND (14) 
MILWAUKEE (1) 


1394 East 39th St. 
4027 West Scott St., 


HEnderson 5750 
‘Mitchell 7500 


P. O. Box 2045 


NEWARK (1), N. J. 


PITTSBURGH (12) 
ST. LOUIS (3) 
TWIN CITY 


Foot of Bessemer St., 
P. O. Box 479 


1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. 
21st & Gratiot Sts., P.O. Box 27 
2545 University Ave., 


Bigelow 3-5920 
REctor 2-6560 
BErgen 3-1614 


CEdar 7780 
MAin 5235 
NEstor 7311 


St. Paul (4), Minn. 


UNITED 


SaATES 


STEEL 








Dispute Warmup 


Sen. Ball makes i: cle 
that courts—not his committee 
will have to clear up Conare 
intent on Taft-Hartley law ru, 


Sharp dispute over a relative] 
part of the Taft-Hartley law 
non-Communist afhdavits—forb 
more argument when really com 
sections come up for tests. 

The development of controvers) 
foreseen by Congress when it cre.ted, 
part of the law, a watch-dog commit 
of seven senators and seven represen 
tives. Under its chairman, Sen. Jose 
H. Ball, the committee will oversee 
law’s operation and make a study 
critical problems in labor relations (B 
—Aug.2’47,p60). 
¢ Hopes—Many are looking to this co 
mittee to clarify the intent of Congrd 
on some of the disputed rules. Son 
including Rep. Fred A. Hartley, Jr., 
author of the law and committee vi 
chairman, would like to see the comm 
tee investigate various settlements of t 
union liability issue for possible |: 
violations. They probably will be d 
appointed. 

If Chairman Ball has his way, th 
committee will keep arm’s length fro 
current disputes. While individ 
members may express their views, 
both Ball and Hartley have done, t 
committee itself will not take a positic 
on the meaning of various parts of t 
law. The law is on the books. It’s 
to the courts to interpret it, as a Fo 
Worth federal judge already began d 
ing last week by a decision on the af 
davit question (BW —Aug.23’47,p67). 
is questioned whether an opinion of t 
committee would have legal status. It 
not authorized to speak for Congres 
e Disagreement—Incidentally, Ball a1 
some of his staff do not agree with tl 
tuling of Robert N. Denham, Gener 
Counsel of the National Labor Rel 
tions Board. (The Denham ruling—th¢ 
officers of the C.I.O. and A.F.L., as w 
as those of national and local union 
should be required to file non-Comm 
nist affidavits in order to qualify {q 
NLRB service—was affirmed in the fir 
court test.) They assert that such 
not the intent of the law’s framers. De 
ham and the court contend that is wh 
the law calls for, regardless of inten 

Ball said he thought the Taft-Hartle 
law was working “very well.” He said 
did not see anything that needed chang 
ing. 

The Ball committee is not opezati 
without a goal. It has a specific obje 
tive spelled out in the law. It mu 
make a preliminary report and recot 
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yD9EM OR SINGLE-AXLE FLATBED TRAIL-AIRE AIR-CONDITIONED DUMP TRAILERS - MANY CAPACITIES 
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Couple it to a FRUEHAUF TRAILER! 








F YOU want your trucks todo more ‘Trucks work constantly because only 
[ work and earn more, one sure the Trailers, the “detachable bodies” 
way to accomplish this is by pulling _ need be left standing for loading or 
your loads in a Fruehauf Trailer. unloading. By this method, trucks do 

at least triple the work and oper- 
that ating costs are lowered many ways. 
you can pull far more than you can 





47 


Proof of the “Trailer-idea, 


varry, is demonstrated by cost-von- “ere are 12 different models in 


ious professional haulers who use the Fruehauf line. They are avail- 
able in lengths and capacities to 
handle your hauling economically. es coe city Oe 


Let a Fruehauf man analyze your 


Trailers exclusively to move big 


loads. 


When you couple your trucks to hauling or delivery job. Get the 
Trailers, loads go up tremendously— ‘Trailer story BEFORE you buy a 
more goods are moved in less time. _ truck. 





World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. 
Fy. Ke DETROIT 32 


hauf 


of hauling, you can 69 Factory Service Branches 
easily increase the earn- 


ing power of your trucks. 


_ FRUEHAUF 7% WMERS 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” MEAVY-DUTY CARRYALL 


























MAKING FLYING SAFER 





STANDARD 
OL 
COMPANY 


(NEW JERSEY) 


Equips New DC-3 with 
IRVIN Chair Chutes 


@ To make flying safer for company execu- 
tives, other passengers and crew members, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has 
equipped its new Douglas DC-3 with Irvin 
Custom-Built Chair Chutes. Earlier in the 
year, the company equipped its Beechcraft 
and Lockheed aircraft with these same Air 
Chutes. The Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) and many other prominent plane 
owners know that Air Chutes serve the same 
purpose on aircraft as lifebelts on an ocean 
liner. They are doing the obvious, sensible 
thing by equipping their planes with Cus- 
tom-Built Chair Chutes. 


Interior of the new Douglas DC-3 owned by Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) showing the Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chute installation. 
A chute is fitted into the back of each seat . .. combines beauty, con- 


venience and comfort. . 


. is not worn normally but is instantly avail- 


able in an emergency. Write to Irving Air Chute for complete details, 








\e Chute ; 
Lite Preservee tO 
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FEEL SAFER... BE SAFER . . . with IRVIN Custom-Built CHAIR Chutes 


There are now over 35,000 registered members of the Caterpillar 
Club. Should you qualify, please write us. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 
1668 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 


Pacific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1, Calif. 
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BONING UP for an NLRB study of 
system: Lincoln Electric’s J. F. Lincoln 


mendations to Congress by Mar. 

1948, and a final report by Jan. 2, 14 
Next meetings, first since the law 

came effective Aug. 22, will be Ox 

and 8. Tentatively, public hearings G 

planned for late November and 4 (q 

December. They may be both in 3 

out of Washington. 

e Studies—Meantime, Commi 

Counsel Thomas E. Shroyer has 

been idle. A staff of seven has | 

hired to “study,” not “investigate.” 

is now digging into questions of prog 

tivity, industry-wide bargaining, in 

tive plans, welfare plans and others. 
Labor-management relations at 












Botany Worsted Mills Co., Pasqiii@ir you 
N. J., and Pittsburgh Plate Glass Gi ocessi 
both C.I.0.-organized, are getting & i high 
once-over, Studies are also cont al 


plated in steel, automobile, clec 
maritime, and other major indust 

Maritime, steel and coal are cer 
to get attention on the problem of 
dustry-wide bargaining. 

The nonunionized Lincoln Fledi 
Co. of Cleveland probably will be gi 
a chance to air its incentive plan. 
recent years, this plan has netted 
employees, from sweeper to presid 
an annual bonus equivalent to a \ 
earnings. At the same time, Lind 


ry or 

hat’s re 
m instr 
npabili 
ontrol 1 
eater. 
process 
With 
pineeret 


more in 







Electric has been steadily redug@vutput } 
prices and improving its product. ae 1 
One of the staff activities is kccaiffoxbor: 


a record of all suits filed under the 
law. And it pays careful attention to 
charge raised and the defense. ; 
Another activity, unusual for V4 
ington bureaucracy, is the funnel 
through the committee staff, of all we 
tions taken by any government age 
touching in any way on the new 
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IF YOUR PLANT OPERATIONS involve 


rocessing, there’s a simple antidote 


™r high costs that strikes at the very 


not of this problem. It’s no tempo- 
ry or makeshift cure . . . nothing 
hats rehashed or untried. It’s mod- 
m instrumentation applied to its full 
upabilities . . . accurate, automatic 
ontrol which will permit you to take 
eater advantage of practically any 
process equipment. 

With complete control systems en- 
tineered the Foxboro way, more and 
nore industries are achieving greater 
utput per man and machine at lower 
ost. They have come to regard 
foxboro’s modern instrument con- 


Uy 
7 at Straws ot Perfe 


eee tO check runaway costs 





trol as the symbol of a new produc- 
tion era, and to count on it for the 
attainment of new highs in produc- 


tion efficiency. 


Why not discuss your methods of 
controlling temperature, pressure, 
flow or other critical variables with 
Foxboro Specialists. Even though 
your plant may be equipped with 
many instruments, you re almost cer- 


new short-cuts to 


tain to 
high quality production at lower 
cost. Learn what Foxboro has de- 
veloped for your specific industry. 
Write The Foxboro Company, 
120 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, 
Mass., U.S. A. 


uncover 
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PRECISE TIMING FOR LOWER COSTS 


Today’s heat treating requirements in- 
volve much more than “running the 
colors” of steel oxides. They not only 
include accurate temperature control but 
the exact timing of temperature control 
through several successive operations 
such as preheating, soaking, hardening 
Foxboro Automatic Pro- 
gram Control permits exact duplication 
of operations time after time without 


manual attention or readjustment of 


and cooling. 


instruments. 
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60 SECONDS AFTER ¢ 


SWIFT-FLOOR 


IS APPLIED YOU CAN 
TRUCK 50,000 LBS. 
OVER IT! 


@ No need to slow down 
production for floor repair 
when Swift-Floor is used, for this perfect 
repair material sets instantly —within 60 
seconds! Swift-Floor is guaranteed to make 
your rough, uneven or broken floors just 
like new. Swift-Floor easily supports loads 
of more than 25 tons, is skidproof, fire- 
proof, resilient and self-sealing. You've 
never seen value like this! 





Si." 


Swift-Floor is easy to use, too. No experi- 
ence necessary, because it comes pre-mixed 


and ready to apply. 


SWIFT-FLOOR CARRIES AN UNCONDI- 
TIONAL GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION! 
If you find Swift-Floor is not as represented, 

—_—S>% return the unused portion 
Pe. a\, for your money back. Fair 
CP is 3 enough? Write today for 

Pai e further details and prices. 





Quickly pays for itself in 
lower insurance rates. 
Write for system best 
suited to your needs. 





PATROL WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
ALERT DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
ECO Dept. B10 

NEWMAN 76 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


GUARDSMAN Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 
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HIGHLY PAID TECHNICIANS desert slide rules for picket signs to solve a problen 


Strike With a Difference 


Engineers and technicians on picket line raise question 
of just how far organization of high-paid, highly skilled professional 
workers should go. Engineering societies oppose unions in this field. 


When 600 employees of Ebasco Serv- 
ices and the Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. struck recently in New 
York, it was no run-of-the-mill walkout. 

The men who took up C.I.O. picket 
signs are engineers, power-plant design- 
ers, electronics technicians, mathemati- 
cians, aerodynamicists, draftsmen. ‘They 
rate high in their professions, can boast 
memberships in the tightly restricted 
engineering societies. ‘he majority have 
had at least seven years of professional 
experience. And they are in the top sal- 
ary brackets: At Ebasco Services (wholly 
owned subsidiary of Electric Bond & 
Share Co.) their monthly salaries range 
up to $450; the average is about $395. 
e Crucial—Thus the two strikes involve 
what, to many labor-relations observers, 
is a crucial issue: Unionization of pro- 
fessional and technical workers. That 
issue was getting major interest this 
week in management offices. Debate 
over merit-rating, seniority in_ layoffs, 
severance pay, and grievance procedures 
spotlighted such basic questions as: 

e How can professional status be gaged 
properly, and insured? 

e To what extent, if at all, should a 
labor union represent technical em- 
ployees, with specialized training and 
abilities? 

e C.1.O. Union—Both disputes involve 
members of the Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists, and Techni- 


cal Workers—an affiliate of C.I.0. 
United Office & Professional Workers, 
The Fairchild strike is at the company’ 
Pilotless Plane Division. Technicians 
there work on development and produc 
tion of guided missiles. A dispute over 
salary and-working-conditions clauses in 
a new contract brought the walkout. 

The Ebasco strike also came when 
negotiations over a new contract dead- 
locked. The important union demands 
at issue are for a 12% wage boost, and 
revisions in seniority and merit-rating. 
e First Ebasco Contract—}'.A.E.C.1. 
won bargaining rights for Ebasco’s Dept. 
of Design & Drafting early in 1946. Four 
months of negotiations brought a one- 
year contract which gave a 15% wage 
increase. Last January the union used 
a wage reopening clause to demand a 
cost-of-living pay hike. The demand 
went to arbitration, and the union got 
a $5-a-week increase (about 6% of the 
minimum rate. 

Two weeks later the union and com- 
pany opened negotiations on their 1947- 
48 contract. F.A.E.C.T. asked for an- 
other raise; Ebasco refused. The com 
pany’s position: The arbitration award 
had pegged wages to living costs, and 
had allowed for changes to Feb. 1, 1947. 
Since then, said the company, the 
c.-of-l. rise had been a negligible 13“ 
not enough to warrant another general 
increase. F.A.E.C.T. contended, in rc 
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holds up 
your production... 


fase applicative 


heat transfer equipment may be the answer 


equipment has also produced excel- 


duction speeds up when excess 
Mocess heat or high temperatures 
lair or water are controlled. 

In a watch factory, for example, 
neral Electric Air Conditioning 
bstantially reduced rejects due 
dirt and humidity. In precision 
whining of huge gears, General 
ectric Refrigeration prevented di- 
nsional distortion due to temper- 
ure changes. 


General Electric heat transfer 


lent results in anodizing aluminum, 
electroplating baths, quench bath 
solutions, tool and gauge rooms, pro- 
cess refrigeration and many other 
phases of industrial operations. 


For details on these and many 
other modern heat transfer equip- 
ment applications, send for the free 
booklet offered on this page. For 
advice on your own specific heat 
problems, call your G-E Contractor. 


ENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Industrial Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 


Get tals 


‘‘New Industrial Dimensions” 
describes 17 important appli- 
cations . . . gives photos and 
diagrams of basic heat transfer 
methods. 


Air Conditioning Dept., Section 7869 
General Electric Company 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me FREE copy of ‘New 
Industrial Dimensions”’ 


Name 
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al Portable 
Pipe Bender 





All plumbing, heating, electrical 


installations and maintenance work 





in your plant progresses faster, 
easier and at a far lower cost when 
a Tal Portable bender is on the job. This light 
cold 
bends up to 180° in one fast operation. Handles 
"to 3”. Al- 
ready thousands of plants and work shops are 
performing all kinds of bending jobs with record 
breaking speed, ease, and perfection. Find out 


for yourself, write for factual, illustrated bulletin. 


Tca\ [|[Prestal Bender, Inc. 


Dept. BW-9 Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


weight, efficient machine makes perfect 


wrought iron, steel or conduit from ¥% 














Saved minutes are profits! 
When a 


minutes or more every working hour, 


‘Budgit’ Hoist saves ten 
you can figure how much it earns, 
how quickly and how many times a 
year it pays for itself during its long 
life. ‘Budgits’. 
The job is much easier, less tiring 


Workers welcome 


and dangerous. No installation costs. 
Small current consumption. 


Write for Bulletin No. 371. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


how-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘lood Lifter’ 


MAXWELL ( 


itt 
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jee 


fing specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges 
sives, Consolidated Sofety ond Relief Valv 





buttal, that the technicians’ 21% in- 
crease during 1946 and thus far in 1947 
is at least 12% short of the gains made 
by industrial unionists. 

© Independent at First—F.A.E.C.T. was 
organized as an independent union in 
19° 34. Its beginnings created little atten- 
tion outside the professional and _ tech- 
nical societies. National interest didn’t 
come until 1937, when F.A.E.C.T. 
called the first big white-collar strike, at 
the Universal Oil Products Laboratories 
in Chicago, Participants in the six-week 
walkout included employees ranging 
from laboratory technicians to Ph.D. 
chemists. Shortly afterward F.A.E.C.1. 
afhliated with C.I.O. Last year the 
F.A.E.C.T. merged with U.O.P.W. 
(BW—Jan.12°46,p102). 

Today it claims a paid-up member- 

ship in excess of 17,000, and about 100 
national contracts. 
e Only a Dent—The membership claim 
represents about a 100% increase since 
the merger with U.O.P.W. But it is 
hardly a scratch on the surface so far 
as the potential is concerned. 

A.F.L. has a parallel union, the In- 
ternational Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, Architects & Draftsmen’s 
Unions, It is even smaller: Late figures 
place its membership at about 7,100. In 
addition, technical workers in many ma- 
jor corporation laboratories have formed 


small, unaffiliated unions. Most tech- 
nical employees, however, still don’t 
belong to a union. 

e Plans—F’.A.E.C.T. is mapping big 


plans for a membership drive, aimed 
primarily at younger, less tradition- 
bound engineers. It is playing up what 
it calls a sharp lag in economic gains 
for professional workers in comparison 
with industrial workers. 

The union thinks it has an angle in a 

laft-Hartley clause giving professional 
employees special status under the law; 
it assures them the right to ballot 
secretly on whether or not they want to 
be in the same bargaining unit as other 
plant employees. F.A.E.C.T. sees this as 
a weapon to be used if bigger unions 
try to swallow up engineering and lab- 
oratory workers. 
e Opposite View—Generally, however, 
employers believe F.A.E.C.T. is unduly 
optimistic over the T-H angle, that ac- 
tually F.A.E.C.T. will ebb as a result 
of it. 

The argument runs like this: Many 
technicians have never wanted to join 
a union—any union. Before T-H_ they 
joined F.A.E.C.T. anyway, as the lesser 
of two evils. If they did not, they feared, 
they would be forced later to join a com- 
pany-wide union. Now the T-H clause 
has removed that threat. So manage- 
ment thinks these technicians will now 
do what they always preferred—vote “no 
union” on any and all occasions. 

e Opposition—The T-H clause was 


sought by technical and engineering so- 
> P 5S 5 





UNION SHOP 


Ford Local 400 of the United 
Auto Workers (C.I.O.) thinks 
there’s more than one way to skin 
a cat. Since further wage boosts 
aren't forthcoming now to meet 
rising food costs, the local has 
opened a store to sell canned and 
packaged food to its 10,000 mem- 
bers at wholesale prices. 

The local’s headquarters has 
been equipped with long tables for 
counters. Member-customers serve 
themselves. Checking-counter at- 
tendants are volunteers; there’s no 
problem in getting them because 
the store is open only on Saturdays. 

Opening day saw long line 
outside the ‘‘store’”’ before 9 a.m 
By noon, the $1,500 stock was 
sold out. 








cieties. Their testimony at congressio 

hearings was an opening gun in th 
all-out campaign for the loyalty of ted 
nical workers. F.A.E.C.T. in the futt 
will face competition not so much fr 
other unions as from these socicti 
From the start, they opposed F.A.E.C. 

(BW—Mar.4’44, p104). 

For years, however, they offered 
tle or nothing in the way of collect 
bargaining aid as an alternative to uni 
help. Now, prodded by some of bes 
younger members, civil, mecha 
electrical, and mining engineering $0 
eties have turned their attention 
problems of collective bargaining 

The formation of negotiating gro 
inside the framework of the societ 
has been given serious consider 
gts To create within associat! 

‘proper” machinery for estab! 
sadenionel standards and salaries. : 
ternative: To let C.I.O. do it. O 
outcome has been the formation 
several societies of a Joint Com: 
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5 YOU, THE PLANT OWNER! 
Poor loading facilities are wasteful, costly... 
prompt action can save you money for years to come! 











) plant operators spend vast sums of money on prod- be trying to accomplish an impossible job... a job 
evelopment... new machinery ... big advertising which calls for help. 

rams. They think nothing of scrapping antiquated In many cases, slight remodeling will do the job. If the 
uction methods for the new. But, too often, they task calls for major improvements . . . remember, your 
et that important “tool” of plant efficiency — ship- traffic manager and architect have the answers! 


and receiving facilities. Drastic savings in both TIME and MONEY are the 
w movement of goods, in or out of your plant, is result of careful planning—and will pay off for years to 
). Wasteful. Trucks need adequate platforms—room come. Let these men show you how to provide for 


streamlined loading facilities WHEN you re 
model—or BEFORE you build! 


rue AMERICAN TRUCKING woustey 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 






ve around. 

REMODELING MAY BE THE ANSWER 
traffic manager, saddled with the burden 
ving goods on closely timed schedules, may 









OODS CAN’T MOVE FASTER THAN THEY’RE LOADED! 

































































MALL MODEL 30 CIRCULAR SAW 


MALL 18" BOW CHAIN SAW 


MALL 
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ttc nay Chain § 
a - ~— Mall Chain Saw 
dd ie 24° Capacity $449 
a ee Tee 


le lias 


Three new Mall Power Saws are now available for 
clearing land, felling, limbing and bucking pulpwood 








or big timber up to 12 feet in diameter. They are faster 


... lighter in weight ...and lower in price. Sturdy Gaso- 


line Engine is interchangeable on all three models. 


Write for free booklet Mall Power Saws” and name of 


nearest dealer. 


TOOL COMPANY 


7768 SOUTH CHICAGO AVENUE, CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
Tools for Better Work” 


26 Years of 


“Better 
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on the Economic Stat; 
neer, to study colle 
problems. 
e Charges and Counterc! 
sional society objections 
range from a flat “‘it’s ; 
basis of its afhliation 
U.O.P.W.) to argument 
can deal adequately with 
problems of technical wo 
F.A.E.C.T. has count 
charge that technical per 
rely on the aid of assox 
nated by executive-leyc 
men, for collective bargain 
It believes there is plenty 
unions in the field of profe 
management relations, thi) 
eties should stick to the § 
fessional ethics and_ star 
union has offered to cooperate y 
societies and has boasted of jt 
tial’’ nucleus of members w) 
maintain association memb 
e Turndown—But the associ 
not willing to enter into an 
promise. ‘They contend it 
“surrender” of individual and 
sional “freedom, inspiration, ar 
portunity.” A guarded associatiog 
ment on the Ebasco strike and 
tendant picketing was typical 
general attitude: “Enginecring ¢ 
lis} being sacrificed; a profession if 
turned into a trade.” 


SAFEWAY’S UNION SHG 


Safeway Stores, Inc., has ren 
union-shop contract with the bu 
union in San _ Francisco—withot 
serving the elaborate formalitic 
the ‘I aft-Hartley law drapes 
union-shop recognition. 

For Safeway, the move was oby 
the line of least resistance. But 
potentially fraught with unpleasan 
sequences. Only four months a ay y 
national grocery chain reopencd IMR on 
Francisco meat markets after a on In 
month strike by the same unio1 
cost $5-million ‘in loss of busines += 
other expense (BW—May17'4+7 
This time the union was read\ 
down not only the meat markets bt 
grocery departments and warcho 
well. The chain’s alternative was t 
low the union shop as organized 
pendent markets (intrastate) were 
Given the choice between 
costly strike and the risk that 
individual employee might go 
National Labor Relations Board t 
the union-shop contract, the food 
chose the latter course. 
Safeway undoubtedly will face 
choice again. In northern Calif 
alone, the chain has probably a 
more union shop contracts duc 
pire in the next few months 
unions will be understandably re! 
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Office Patience is no virtue 










jiently typing the same sales letter He’s patiently posting from separate re- She’s patiently waiting 25 minutes for 
each day . . . when once would ports . . . when the job could be done in photo-copies of file cards and records. . . 
bo enough. minutes— instead of hours. when copies could be ready in 25 seconds. 


Amazing new machine eliminates repetition in typing, 
writing, accounting. Gives you reproductions in 25 seconds. 


your sales letter once on ordinary By simply placing these self-pasting, And another surprise—you can even du- 
ent paper . . . then make the desired transparent prints on another sheet of plicate your photographs—make as many 
x of Ozalid black-line prints in the translucent paper, which you use to pro- —_— copies as you wish—direct from a film posi- 
valid Streamliner. duce the desired number of copies. tive, which can be made from any negative. 









headings, personalized references . . . 
pu have letters which look exactly like 
nping. 


The only immediate reproduction service. 
You're up-to-date as never before when you 
keep your file cards, records, continuing re- 
p? 25 seconds for each Ozalid print! —_ ports on ordinary translucent card stock. 

e Less than 11/2 cents per copy! You add data periodically with type- 
accountant has hoped for this— —_ writer, pen or pencil . . . make Ozalid prints 
figures from different reports (whole in 25 seconds whenever needed. You com- 
ms, if you wish) can be transferred to pletely eliminate repetition, manual tran- 
7 report—positioned side by side, scription, waiting for prints. 

ay you like—without lifting a pen, You save time, labor, and dollars on 
ht one error in transcription. every job with your Ozzlid Streamliner . . . 
. In minutes instead of hours—by reproducing your typed, drawn, printed 
mg records on ordinary translucent work—not from stencils—but from ordi- 
paper .. . making Ozalid strip-film nary translucent paper. Not in a darkroom 
sof sections you wish to isolate. —but right in your own office. 























today for this free illustrated booklet. 24 pages of dollar-saving techniques 
Ty job in your office, OZALID DIVISION OF 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
Johnson City, New York 


eSamples of 10 different types of Ozalid e At last—freedom from stencils and Gentlemen: Please send free copy of 











prints you can make from any original inks. “The Simplest Busi System” 
—Pprints in blue, black, red, sepia col- Short cuts for your office, art depart- " Gag eke aia as 
ors . . . on paper, cloth, film, plastic. Or} C pa and Ozalid prints of typed, drawn, 
© How to eliminate multiple posting. eHow to duplicate photographs in 
: ; seconds. NAME 

© How to make prints up to 42 inches © Uses in schools, colleges, pers 

ide, Secale. s, colleges, personne 
wide, any leng departments. POSITION 
How to prepare posters, displays in —_ e How to make stain-proof copies of , 
full-color without printing plates or testimonial letters, sales-kit samples, COMPANY 
engravings. etc. 


ADDRESS 
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© Simplified business techniques. eIdeas for Systems Men. 
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Put Your Plant where you'll have 





at QS The Whole 
- TOWN 

on your 
Ball Team 
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The citizens of Talladega, large and 
small, from Banker to Bootblack, own 
the development. They all contributed 
to the purchase of the former ordnance 
plant, backbone of the industrial set-up. 
They are all determined to build an 


important, modern center on wholesome, 


democratic, American principles. 


@ Abundant Cheap Power 
@ Ample Labor Available 
@ Center of the South 

@ Favorable Taxes 

@ Near to Birmingham 


@ Year-round Climate 


Plus Ready-built industrial buildings, 
10,000 to 60,000 sq.ft. Full railroad 
facilities. For Sale Cheap. 


Write for the Full Facts! 


Coosa Valley Development 
The Entire Community is Talladega, Ala. 


Back of the Development 











CONVERTIBLE 


40 MILES PER GALLON 


Weighing about 4 as much and operating for 
ebout %, as much as other so-called light cars, 
the new fine CROSLEY reverses the trend toward 
heavy, cumbersome, expensive cautomobiles—oand 
g performance. 


In 7000 miles of driving, Frederick 





delivers amazin 


For example 





Chaney * New Lebanon , averaged 40 miles 
per gallon in the city and 47 miles on trips. 
And the Grotter is a FINE car. In the con- 
vertible you get ample room for 4 
husky f ople Us : lugge ige. You get a smooth, 
care-free ride. 
In the Y% ton 
CROSLEY PICKUP, 
you get true econ- 
omy for service « 





light deliveries, etc. 


In every CROSLEY you get the stortling COBRA 


(COpper BRAzed) steel engine with 7% to 1 
ratio; delivers 35 to 50 miles per gallon and 
smooth cruising at 50 miles an hour. 


Sedan lists $888 at ace Taxes extra. 


—EROELEV-< 


(. FINE car 


For information and literature write: Crosiey Motors, 
2532-BE Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


<> 
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Steadily mounting pressure against 
C.1.0.’s left wing reached new peaks 
this week, after marked gains re- 
cently in state council elections 
(BW-—Sep. 1 3’47,p94). 

e In New York, the U. S. Dept. of 
Justice sought deportation of John 
Santo, organizational director of the 
Transport Workers Union and chief 
aid to T.W.U. president Mike Quill. 
Both are listed among C.I.O.’s lead- 
ing leftists. 

e In Detroit, Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers 
(C.I.O.), was reported in his strong- 
est position so far~ Reuther com- 
pletely subdued left-wing foes at 
the recent quarterly U.A.W. execu- 
tive board meeting in Buffalo. 

e Santo Accusations—Federal charge 
against Santo, an alien, is that he be- 
longs to an organization—the Com- 
munist Party—which believes in the 
forcible overthrow of the govern- 
ment. Santo came into this country 
20 years ago as a student from Ru- 
mania. A charge of overstaying his 
a ot time was brought six 
years ago, but was dropped when he 
was inducted into the Army. 

The action—similar in many re- 
spects to that against Harry Bridges 
two years ago (BW—Jun.23’45, p99) 
—quickly bec came a cause celebre for 
leftist unions. 

Largely for that reason there were 
few cheers, even from the strongest 
anti-Communist factions. The ques- 
tion most raised was a tactical one: 
whether, in the final analysis, pres- 
sure such as that against Santo would 
not do more harm than good. Obvi- 
ously, for the Communist press and 


C.1.0.’s leftist newspapers Santo had 


UNDER FIRE: John Santo, flanked by Mike Quill (left), counsel Harry Sacher 
C1.O. Leftists Under Heavier Pressure 


Cc 


become a martyr, and his 
furnishing a fertile rallying gi g ove 
* Reuther Holds Relns—Re 

gains against the left in UAW. : ke 
by secretary-treasurer George | 
Addes and vice-presidents R. | 
Thomas and Richard T. Leona: 
showed clearly in the Buffalo dress 


rehearsal’ for U.A.W.’s Novembed 
convention. 
The 22-man board, which in th 


past has often bolted from Reuther 
leadership, was kept in tight check 


Reuther, strengthened by growin 
rank-and-file strength, won every 
test. 


e Other Board Actions—The govern- 
ing group also rejected an appea 
from the Glenn L. Martin U.A.\\ 
local asking the board to reverse it 
boycott of the National Relation 
Board on Taft-Hartley law require 
ments. However, it promised to g 
to court if necessary to force NLRB 
to count the important contested bal- 
lots to decide whether U.A.W. get 
collective bargaining rights at ‘the 
Baltimore plane plant (BW Aug. 30 
’47,p80). U.A.W. will contend t 
NLRB must act, since the Saectics 
was held just prior to the effective 
date of the new labor law. 
U.A.W.’ 


national Garage Workers Counc It 


s board voted to set up 4 


spearhead organizing work among 
garage mechanics. A current mpke ot 


1,500 employees in 77 Detroit g 


ages will be given financial ovat 


Addes reported that the dues-pa\ 
ing membership of U.A.W., = 
ously at the nation’s high of 920.0 
has dropped to 810, 000. The an 


nounced Treason: curtailed auto 
duction due to steel shortages. 


nro- 
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The Paris conference has revised its Marshall Plan report again 





The U. S. wasn’t satisfied with the first two versions. But Under Secre- 

tary Clayton has tentatively approved the third, more realistic one. 
* 

The first hitch was the size of the original estimate of Europe’s four-year 
needs from the rest of the world—$29-billion or more. 

That’s been cut down to around $20-billion. \f the World Bank pro- 
vides funds for the capital equipment, it might be $18-billion. 

The State Dept. is figuring that the U. S. may have to provide about 
$13-billion or $14-billion of this. 

U. S. funds would go for procurement of American goods only. Wash- 
ington won’t provide the dollars for Europe to buy Canadian wheat or 
Argentine beef. These countries are expected to ante up, too. That’s one 
of the things President Truman told Latin American leaders at the Rio 
conference. 








a 
The next problem was to get the Paris planners in a selfhelp groove. 


They'd just been adding up the individual deficits of each country— 
for steel, coke, fertilizers. They hadn’t really figured on picking up the sur- 
pluses that some European countries should have next year. 

Nor had they made arrangements to channel scarce items, like steel 
sheet, to the spots where they would do the most good. They’re now working 
on machinery to do just this. 

Needs for both electrical equipment and raw materials for manufacture 
of electrical equipment were simply toted up together—to $500-million. 
Now there’s to be as detailed a breakdown as it's possible to work out. 

” 





In the final report there should be a real emphasis on cooperation 
between the 16 Marshall Plan countries and western Germany. 

Some of the latest proposals are: 

(1) Standardizing Europe’s freight cars. 





(2) Channeling coke only to steel making. 
(3) Speeding up emigration of Italy's surplus manpower. 








The Paris conference has also raised the sights for Europe’s own 
productive effort (including western Germany). Some of the targets for 
1951 are: 

Steel: 55.4-million tons, compared with 30.3-million in 1947. 

Coal: 584-million tons, compared with 440-million in 1947. 

Rail freight: 300-million tons, compared with 217-million in 1947 

Cereals: 66-million tons, compared with 56-million in 1947. 

Electricity: 65-billion kwh. compared with 43-billion in 1947. 

aS 


France itself has heeded Under Secretary Clayton's warning that each 
country must stabilize its internal finances. 

The Ramadier_ government has appointed a six-member ministerial 
committee to come up fast with a crisis plan for the rest of 1947 and 1948. 








The emphasis will not be on what France needs but on what France 
can do to balance its budget, check inflation. 
On the strength of this plan, the French government will appeal for 
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BUSINESS WEEK stop-gap aid until the fate of the Marshall Plan is settled by the U. § 
Congress. 
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eo 
Britain has just made two moves to get stop-gap dollars: 
(1) Selling $80-million of its gold reserves to the U. S. 
(2) Borrowing $60-million from the International Monetary Fund. 





London may also apply to the World Bank for about $300-million. 

Since the bank isn’t in the stop-gap business, this loan would have to 
go for special reconstruction projects, such as steel modernization. 

Britain needs $60-million worth of U. S. equipment to get ahead with 








its steel plans. 





Nationalization of this industry doesn’t seem to be in the cards for 
another year anyway. So its chances of getting World Bank money are 
probably good. 





The Labor government has launched its new export drive. 








The aim is to increase foreign sales by over 40% before the end of 
1948—to an annual rate of $6.3-billion. 

The export industry is to get the coal and steel it needs, regardless of 
other demands. 

To provide more leeway for essentials, the nation’s planned capital 
expenditures are to be cut by $800-million. The ax won’t fall on expansion 
plans for coal, steel, electricity, transport, or export specialties. 

If the target is reached, Britain will be exporting 25% of total manu- 
factured goods. 





The British export plan means more competition for U. S. exporters. 








One British firm that’s planning to do big things is Standard Motor 
Car Co., Ltd. It’s producing autos and tractors (Ferguson) on assembly lines 
that compare favorably with the best in the U. S. 

Tractor production is running at over 700 a week, is expected to reach 
2,000 by the end of the year. 


e 
Standard plans to sell these in volume to South America, especially 
Argentina. 
Since Buenos Aires can no longer convert its sterling into dollars, it 





will probably buy in Britain. 
The great advantage the U. S. has now is in offering service facilities. 
As sales go up, however, Standard and other British firms will follow suit. 





But Britain’s export drive, like its whole future, depends on coal. 


And the chances for a real boost in British coal output still hang in the 
balance. 

The Yorkshire coal strike has ended with a temporary armistice between 
the Grimethorpe miners and the National Coal Board. 

A union fact-finding committee is investigating the dispute over how 
many feet the coal-face miner should cut a day. 

The committee is expected to side with the board. But the government 
can’t be sure that the miners won‘t rebel again against both the board and 

PAGE 108 their own union. 
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ESSEN—The decisions on Ruhr coal 
t taken in Washington by the U.S. 
i Britain have come none too soon. 
Ruhr may be moving faster for the 
ment, but there are still grim months 
aad. 

These are the Anglo-American pro- 
sls that look most impressive here in 
¢ German mining center: 

1) Setting up a German Coal Man- 
‘ment with full responsibility for coal 
duction. 

2) Replacing the North German 
ul Control (set up by the British in 
, 1945) by an Anglo-American au- 
rity designed to give only policy di- 
tives to the German management. 

3) Checking the deterioration of 
me equipment by the allocation of 
oe German steel and the supply of 
million worth of U.S. steel, rubber 
ting, hose, and other materials for 
pair work. . 

4) Pushing mine mechanization 
ith German-built coal plows and cut- 
‘loaders, and sending U.S. engineers 
et to study further mechanization 

) Salv aging transport by giving top 

iori rities for steel and other materials 
‘the. repair of locomotives and coal 
8s; renewing negotiations with the 
lgians and the Czechs to repair im- 
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ILA HUGEL: U. S. will share a German Olympus with Britain’s Ruhr coal command 


Betting Ruhr Coal Policy 


U. S. to take over joint direction of mines as a result of 
ashington talks. German managers will have responsibility for 
tual production. Nationalization issue has been shelved for a while. 


mobile rolling stock now in Germany; 
using trucks more for short hauls. 

(6) Building up food stocks in the 
Ruhr to assure regular honoring of the 
“normal” daily 1,550-calorie ration and 
special rations for miners. 

(7) Pushing the program for housing 
(really only sheltering) miners and their 
families. 

(8) Shelving the nationalization issue. 

These proposals must be put into 
effect quickly to prevent a drastic winter 
drop in output. Coal production 
slumped all through the early summer 
after reaching a peak in March of 238,- 
000 tons a day (prewar figure, 400,000). 
Then, in August, it rose sharply to 
about 243,000 tons a day. 

e Incentives—But that increase was in 
response to a number of stimuli which 
would be difficult to maintain. The 
British managers of the Ruhr were get- 
ting food to the miners at close to the 
oal of 4,000 calories a day. (Rations 
oe ordinary German citizens are 1,550 
calories a day, and they don’t often get 
that much.) And a_ three-pronged, 
American-organized incentive system 
was beginning to click: 

(1) For hitting the monthly target 
set for them, miners received a jackpot 
in American Army rations—a 40,000- 
calorie, “10-in-1” ‘package of assorted 





foods plus highly negotiable cigarettes, 
matches, soap, paper towels, and toilet 
paper. 

(2) If the improved output was main 
tained, miners were to be guaranteed 
at least the full amount of their regular 
rations. 

(3) A percentage of the exchang¢ 
proceeds derived from coal export sales 
was to be set aside for the purchase of 
food and consumer goods. ‘These would 
add variety to what the mine families 
could buy within their ration limits. 

But— 

e The available supply of those Amer 
ican Army rations is running out, and 
that incentive will run out with them: 
e The guarantee of full regular rations 
will be hard to hold after this drought 
stricken German harvest and in face of 
other food demands on America (the 
4,000-calorie goal will be almost im- 
possible to meet); 

e The promise of imported goods out 
of export proceeds has to buck the dis 
organized state of Europe’s trade. 

e Shortages—. And other troubles loom. 

Mine equipment is fast we aring out 
The tiny store of spares is re: ching de 
pletion: ‘Cannibalism—making one good 
machine out of two or more wrecks— 
has been carried about as far as it can 
be. 

Transportation, despite some head 
way on repair work (the chief activity 
of what little the bombs left of the 
Krupp plants in Essen), is still crippled 
by the shortage of steel—which, in 
turn, is largely due to the shortage of 
coal. 

e Necessities—On miners’ supplies, the 
latest published British report read: 

“Only sufficient working suits for is 

sue to new intakes were received, and 
the supply of sweatshirts was less than 
for June. The shortage of palliases [hard 
mattresses] and straw is still very seri 
ous and deliveries of leather-protective 
articles and shoe-repair material are still 
too small. Supplies of furniture for 
miners’ houses decreased during the 
month, owing to electric power restric- 
tions.” (To the last phrase, again add, 
“Due to the shortage of coal,” and get 
a further idea of the vicious circle in 
which the Ruhr is caught.) 
e Obvious—The British rulers of the 
Ruhr knew all the stock answers to the 
Ruhr problem. It took no genius to see 
what could be done with more food, 
more consumer goods, more housing, 
more supplies, more equipment. But 
Britain is just plain hard up for re- 
sources—if not also for good old-fash- 
ioned energy. 

There are, indeed, very few British- 
ers in the operation, except on the kind 
of directorate that sits above the Ruhr 
in lush Villa Hugel (picture, above), 
the far too-comfortable palace of the 
Krupps, outside of Essen. But it’s hard 

zto discount the German—and Amer- 
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ican—tales of the red tape that has been 
running in ribbons down to the mines 
from Villa Hugel. 

@ Overrated Issue—Nationalization never 
loomed as important here as it did in 


Washington and London. 
at Villa Hugel did feel t! 
ought to be decided for t! 
way or another—“‘to clear t 
up,” or “to assure the noi 
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© byanbhoaiedne Allied Powers have 
developed both policy and plans 
for resuming private international 
trade with Japan. While business- 
men in the U.S. and elsewhere are 
naturally concerned with these devel- 
opments, nowhere is interest greater 
than in Japan itself. But for different 
reasons. 

The questions that Japanese ask 
are a tip-off as to what they think. 
They flood you with queries about 
business conditions in the world, and 
particularly in the U.S. The word- 
ing of most of these questions—espe- 
cially from Japanese businessmen and 
journalists—shows that the Japanese 
think the peace treaty will wipe out 
the past. The average Japanese is 
shocked at the idea that, for a good 
many years, Japan will be on proba- 
tion and will have to earn its right to 
full membership in the family of na- 
tions. 

The humanitarian leniency of the 
Allied occupation apparently has 
strengthened Japanese confidence 
that the world soon will forget the 
war years and Japan’s responsibility 
for them. In commenting on the 
occupation policy here, one of the 
top officials of the Allied Powers, 
Gen. Crerar of Canada, remarked re- 
cently: “It is a fine blueprint, but I 
don’t know how deep it has pene- 
trated.” 


T IS still too early to say that 

democracy is catching hold in 
Japan. Minds around the world are 
about the same. The environment in 
which these minds develop is what 
makes the difference. And Japan’s 
environment hasn’t changed much 
since before the war. It takes time. 

Some day we will discover what 
real changes the impact of defeat 
have made in Japan. But two years 
of “influence” is too short a period 
to judge. The greatest impact, of 
course, is in the war-torn cities. But 
once you get outside, in the villages 
and on the farms, everything is 
pretty much the same as before. One 
member of the foreign delegation 
who saw Germany after the last war 
and again after this one, compares 





present-day Japan with Ger 
the early ’20’s; by and large, |, 
it hasn’t learned that war doc 

All of the Allied Powers 
realize, however, that for the tin 
being we must make it possible ff 
Japan to get back on its fect. Oth 
wise, as the conquerors of th 
densely populated island nation, y 
would be normally bound to keg 
starvation away from the Japane 
people. And this means that, unle 
we let them shift for themselves, y 
would have to pour a great deal ; 
American — brainpower, | skill, an 
moncy into the island to keep it fro1 
sinking. 

* 


OT that Japan is totally ban 

rupt. Its gold and jewel hoar 
(BW—Sep.13’47,p116) provide th 
tangible assets needed to prime th 
pump. With this “gold pot’ as 
starter, an export-import revolvin 
fund has been established for occt 
pied Japan. It will serve as a credi 
base to finance imports of raw mat 
rials essential for the manufacture o 
export commodities. 

Optimists predict that this credi 
base could sustain the import o 
$550-million worth of cotton, woo 
pig iron, salt, petroleum, wood pul; 
hard fibers, metals, rubber, chemicals 
and coking coal in the next vea 
Others scale the total down to $400 
million. Even at the lower figure 
the scheme is the first that offers any 
real salvation for Japan’s economy 
a volume flow of materials whic 
Japan lacks. 

Properly managed, the import 
could create exports which would ne 
a 20%-30% foreign exchange profit 
an important factor for long-rang4 
planning to meet recurrent impor 
needs. 

Knowing that Japan rust sell th 
bulk of its exports to countries short 
of dollars, the Economic & Scientif 
Section (ESS) of the Supreme Com 
mander for the Allied Power 
(SCAP) hopes to buy heavily i 
nondollar areas. Yet the Japanes 
need considerable quantities of 1 
materials which only the U.S. can 
supply today. 
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in the mine managements that the old 
crowd isn’t coming back.” 

But villa Hugel has admitted all along 
that immediate needs are more impor- 
tant than political incentives—for the 
time being, at least. The German man- 
agers agree. 
¢ Miners’ Views—Nobody really knows 
what the miners would think if their 
minds weren’t pretty fully concentrated 
on their bellies. Of three Ruhr labor 
leaders interviewed, one, a Social Dem- 
ocrat, insisted that the people would 
vote nationalization today—that a delay 
on the vote was only strengthening the 
Communists. A Landtag deputy of the 
right-wing Christian Democratic Union 
faintly called for a vote after five years, 
but sounded as if he wouldn’t mean it 
then if the employers didn’t. A Com- 
munist leader voiced the German equiv- 
alent of, ““There’s no point to the whole 
issue now; we'll take care of that when 
the people seize power.” 

At any rate, the U. S. view prevailed 

at Washington; the nationalization is- 
sue seems dead for the moment. 
e Price Boost—Meanwhile, one move 
has been made to rationalize the Ruhr 
operation. On Sept. 1, the coal export 
price got a long-urged boost from 
$10 to $15 a ton f.o.b. Add freight 
charges of from $3.50 to $7 a ton, de- 
pending on the European delivery point, 
and you have something like the Amer- 
ican export price of $8 to $9 a ton, 
Hampton Roads, plus $8 to carry the 
American coal to this side of the At- 
lantic. 

The “Ruhr Question” is, of course, 

international. The French emphasize 
this with their immediate demand for 
more coal from the valley for their steel 
mills. Strictly speaking, their chief drive 
is for more coke. But bombed-out Ger- 
many hasn’t the capacity to utilize the 
gas byproducts of the coking process; 
this signals waste ahead if the French 
get much more. So the coming Berlin 
meeting of experts, which was prom- 
ised to the French at London (BW— 
Sep.6’47,p101), may face a tough three- 
nation debate over the question of who’s 
to pay for such waste. 
e Responsibility—In the short run, how- 
ever—for the same obvious economic 
reasons that put us on the spot under 
the Marshall Plan—the answer to the 
Ruhr Question is going to be in the 
hands of the U. S. 

And up at Villa Hugel, or down in 
the mines, or from the vantage-point of 
Berlin, it looks as though a good start 
has been made by the decision to create 
a new Anglo-American coal authority. 
If this means Americans will soon take 
the driver's seat, so much the better. 
What the Ruhr needs in the grim pres- 
ent is a practical demonstration of 
American energy and ingenuity, a test 
of our capacity for getting first things 





done first—and fast. 
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found that employee owne: 
off handsomely. Thanks 
creased enthusiasm of its \ 
company has reaped large: 
turned out products of a n 
ently high quality than eve: 

e Family Firm—On the facc 
menter & Bulloch might hay: 
an unlikely firm to switch over 
ployee ownership. From its foun 
had been a tightly owned family 
prise, set in the quiet backgro 
Gananoque, Ont., a little St. La 
River town. Small but solid, th 
turned out rivets, rivet-setting mad 
and light metal products. 

But in the spring of 1946 Par 
& Bulloch’s future clouded oy 
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| proprietor, W. V. Bulloch, de- 
i to sell out. 
this worried his 175 employees, 
of them veterans of many years 
iN@EE the company. They didn’t like the 
that the independent firm might 
ken over by some large, absentee 
1, poration. 
ision—Sparked by the initiative of 
sal manager Thomas J. Delaney, 
employees decided to take over 
nselves. They borrowed from banks, 
‘Ged family savings, and mortgaged 
ys to scrape up $252,000. Bulloch 

‘Ged down his original price tag from 
000 to $525,000; a bond issue 
ght in the remaining $273,000. 
e new setup was modeled on the 
em set by New York City’s Graybar 
tric Corp., Inc., which became a 
Ho employee-owned corporation in 
). It is similar to that adopted by 
‘employees of Cleveland’s Market 
pialties Co. recently (BW —Jul.19 
p22). 
lanagement—The switch brought no 
¢ changes in the firm’s management. 
we were, of course, some promotions; 
ney, for example, moved up to 
ident and general manager. Conti- 
ty of management is assured by a 
man board of directors, to whom the 
ployees have assigned their voting 
hts for an interim period of 10 years 
ile the bond issue is being paid off. 
thas there been any change in the 
mpany’s contract with the United 
0 Workers (C.I.0.)—although, ac- 
ding to reports, the employees’ inter- 
in unionism has slackened somewhat. 
Only employees can own stock; a 
mmittee has the power to put a limit 
the holdings of any one individual. 
agreement, an employee must dispose 
his shares through the company if he 
es. A widow may retain her hus- 
ad’s share for life, if he bequeaths 
to her; otherwise the company 
s them back. 
The employees took readily to the 
All of them went into the first 
k issue, buying shares at $100 each— 
her in cash or through payroll de- 
tions. Some 80% are now purchas- 
padditional shares on the payroll de- 
tion plan; proceeds will go toward 
irement of the funded debt. 
Doing Well—Though Parmenter & 
loch has not made its operating re- 
ts public this year, both it and its 
ployees are obviously doing very well. 
ne employees have a liberal holiday 
hedule and the work week has been 
duced from 44 to 40 hours since the 
v plan went into effect. Recent in- 
cases have boosted wages above the 
trict level; toolmakers, for instance, 
w get $1.33 an hour as against a local 
erage of $1.15. 
Added to all this, the employee-stock- 
ders have picked up $4.50 a share in 


widends to date. 
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DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP 98 
Agency—J. M. Reaper & Assoc. 
DICTAPHONE. By erties sass 62 
DISTILLATION. “PRODUCTS, INC 27 
gency—Knox Reeves Adyv., Inc. 
DOMORE GHAIR CO. . ese. ceees 112 
7 ) -~MacDonald-Cook Co 
E. PONT de NEMOURS & CO 66 
PAR -Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osbo.n, Inc 
DURES PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC 57 
gency—Comstock, Duffes & Co. 
EASTMAN a co.. 105 
alter Thompso ion Co 
eviforr ADDRESSIN G MACHINE CO 115 
Age TONE.” & Richards Co. 
EXECUTO a 24 
- ney = we Katz Co. 
cet fy i? Oa 86 
Kuester & Assoc. 
FIBRE’ CONDUIT co ’ 92 
igency——Chas. Dallas Reach Co 
FINNELL SYSTEM, | 28 
Agency——Johnson, Read & Co., Ine 
bi ae co : 97 
orton-Noyes Co 
PRUEHAUF. TRAILER CO.......... % 
gency——Kudner Agency, Inc. 
GENERAL AMERICAN 
Pesta * reg ya co 69 
-Weiss & Geller, Inc. 
GENERAL rg 3 co 
Oe oo 14 
gen ccm — a . ie Ine 
GENERAL ELECTRIC co., 
Pract gg ip te MATERIALS DIV 49 
‘ icc © 0 
GENERAL “ELECTRIC C 
a CONDITIONING. DEPT 99 
ncy——Newell-Emmett Co 
GOVERN MENT. OF ALBERTA 32 
Ageney—Harold F. Stanfield. Ltd 
A. bm HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO 112 
Agency—J. M. Haggard, Adv. 
HEWITT-ROBINS, INC 9 
Agency—Ross Roy, Ine 
HUGHES TOOL CO 2nd Cover 


Agency—Wilhelm-Laughlin-Wilson & Assoc. 


a co 

gency—Simon & Smith 
INSTITUTIONS 

igency ace-Ferry-Hanly Co 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & 
ee CORP 


C. Franklin Brown 






THE ‘INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 7 


ney——Marschalk & Pratt 
\OWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


68 
ncy—-Ambro Adv. Agency 
IRVING” AIR CHUTE CO., INC % 
ency——Comstock, Duffes & Co. 
JESSOP" —. “ : 90 
THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 86 
igency——-Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc 
THs M. W. KELLOGG CO.... 85 
igency—-Walter Weir. Inc 
LEWIS- SHEPARD PRODUCTS.. 112 
ncey—Edmund S$ oe Ine. 
THE. ‘LINDSAY COR 2 
A gency—The wear Co 
LORD Ae co 40 
Agency—W. 8. Hill 
— METAL PRODUCTS, INC 63 
ncey—-Evans Associates Co 
THE. MALL TOOL CO 102 
Agency—Chas. Elwyn Hayes, Adv 
P. R. MALLORY & CO Cc i 
Agency—The Aitkin-Kynett Co 
MANNING, MAXWELL 
MOORE, INC....... 64, 100 
igency—Briggs & Varley, Inc. 
THE yoy MIDLAND TRUST 
2 2 ef eee 
{gency thy Barton, Durstine & ‘Os born, Inc 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO 112 
Agency—Krupnick & Assoc. 
THE GLENN L. "MART IN CO 60 
4gency—Van Sant, yer CO & Co., Inc 
MATHEWS CONVEYER CO : 3i 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC 110 
ve MONROE CO. 98 
4gency——Aliied Ady Agency, 
MONROE pena ag ala MACHINE Co. 33 
igency—Alley & Richards 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL ‘Co. 38 
dgency—Gardner Advertising Co 
MOORE ee _ 112 
Agency—Ea Buckley TER CO ior 
NATIONAL ‘CASH REGISTER CO 39 
A geney—McCann- Erickson, Ine 
net + rete >: 71 
4gency— er-Dre 
THE OHIO. CRANKSHAFT co.. 45 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co 
OTIS- Men & CO wae 92 
Agency—Drur. 
OZALID PRODUCTS DIV. 
GEN'L ANILINE & FILM CORP 103 
Agency—Young & Rubicam, Inc 
say COAST ENGINEERING co 54 
igency—Wank & Wank, Ady 
PANAMCO Se coe ns be os 90 
ones & Brakeley, Inc. 
PARKER APPLIANCE te 34 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross Ine, 
C. . PEASE co Rape 8 
ency—Raymond Heer, Ac dv. 
PITNEY. — c ; 74 
Agency—L E. MeGivena & Co 
PLASTIC WIRE & CABLE CORP. 78 
Avency——Wilson, Haight & Welch, Inc 
PRESSTITE ENGINEERING co 26 
A gency—Oak h R. French & Assoc 
REPUBLIC AVIATION N CORP 67 
The Albert Woodley Co. 
REVERE COPPER a — INC 44 
igency——St. Georg ves, Ine 
— Se ROEBLING'S "SONS co 4| 
atty & Oliver, Ine 
ROYAL “TYPEWRITER Cco., INC 35 
ency—Young & Rubicam, Ine 
Jos! T. RYERSON & SON, INC.. 23 
igency—-Aubrey, Moore & Gane Ine 
SANTA FE "RAILWAY... 36 
gency—Leo Burnett Co., Inc 
SQUARE D —— MPANY.. 5 88 
4gency——Reincke Meyer & Finn, Inc 
STONE & WEBSTER, INC.. 82 
{ gency—Doremus & Co. 
SUN OIL ad coheweess 12 
Aigency—Gray & Rog 
SUPERIOR (STEEL | CORP... 87 
enc & Downing 
SYLVANIA NELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC 61 
well-Emmett Co 
TAL "PRESTAL Cane we ° 100 
nCy & Assoc 
TIMKEN ROLLER ‘BEARING CO... .4th Cover 
4gency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
TOWMOTOR CORP... , 76 
4 aency——Howard Swink Adv. Agency 
Unery Coane & SHOVEL CORP 70 
ulson-Gerlach & Assoc u 
U, s. Fibevity & GUARANTY co. 37 
cy——Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Ine 
U. “y "STEEL SUPPLY CO 94 
Agency—Batten, tA Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
VILLA meat 114 
Aaency Houc 
WASHER ELECTRIC ‘CORP 43 
ency ur R. Mogge a 
WEBSTER. CHICAGO —e bes e638 48 
ney am Hoenn & 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC ‘Corp 58, 59 
Agency—Fuller & Smith Ro 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP, 
STURTEVANT DIV 93 


igency——Rickard & Co 
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PRODUCTS WANTED 


Old established manufacturer 
with ample capital, national 
distribution and facilities for 
both fabrication of heavy equip- 
ment and mass production of 


light metal assemblies can 
manufacture and market a de- 
veloped and approved metal 
product, preferably patented or 
patentable. Fair treatment of 
inventor or owner assured. 


In responding, please describe 
your product in some detail. 


Your letter will be answered. 
Reply to 
CRANDALL & KELSEY 
Management Counsel 
149 Broadway 
New York 6,N.Y. 











Me Chnlock 


AN EXAMPLE OF 


BARNES & REINECKE 
PRODUCT STYLING 





Your product will sell faster, 
work better, look more impres- 
sive if you'll let us design it 
STAFF OF OVER 200 + OUR 13th GREAT YEAR 


BARNES & REINECKE inc. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 
\_ 22 E. OHIO, CHICAGO 11, IL. | 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ......147.2 145.2 150.9 147.4 
Railroad ....... 41.8 41.7 43.2 49.3 
Utility . p65 73.9 76.0 77.1 
Bonds 
Industrial .. 122.0 121.9 123.9 123.6 
Railroad ....... 109.2. 109.4 110.8 114.7 
Utility 114.0 113.8 113.3 115.4 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp, 


Market Down-Drift Stalls 


The commodity markets—and particu- 

larly the grain trading arenas—continue 
to attract more paying customers, and to 
prove more profitable for participants, 
than do the security exchanges (page 
15). 
e Rally—However, this week gave the 
Street’s bulls a few rays of hope. ‘There 
were indications that the recent long, 
slow trek of stock prices to ever-lower 
levels may finally have come to an end, 
at least for a while. 

On Tuesday, for example, stocks on 
the Big Board suddenly started to turn 
firmer in the last hour of trading. Soon 
the liveliest rally since Labor Day was 
under way. To make things even nicer: 
e Trading volume zoomed to 300,000 
shares during Tuesday's single “buying 
hour,” compared with Monday’ s 500, 
000 shares in five hours. 

e The advance was led by many of the 
market stalwarts. Among them: U. S. 
Steel, Bethlehem Steel, Chrysler, Stand- 
ard Oil (N. J.), U.S. Rubber, DuPont, 





Com Products, American 
Goodrich. 
@2Only 198 of the 938 is 


were unable to score gains 
e Confirmation—Nor was 
rally a flash in the pan, lik 
recent spurts. On W ednesd 
market performed in an even 
vincing fashion. 

Big Board trading volum 
first time since late July, w 


a million shares: almost ev« ; 
of the stock list boasted m 
gains; once again the market 
was spearheaded by the “qualit 

e Why?—What caused the 


regain its equilibrium so sudk 


week? Many explanations are }y 
offered. 
Most middle-of-the-road 


saw nothing in the situation up t 
week to get very excited about. As t 
appraised the situation, purely techn 
factors caused the rally. Primaril 
sponsible, they reported, was the 1 
ket’s oversold position, rather than ¢ 
real improvement or clearing up of 
near-term market outlook. 

e Bulls Disagree—But the more fery 
bulls (and there are many of th 
aren't satished with that explanati 
They feel that this week’s burst of b 
ing reflects a growing awareness am 
investors and traders of such factors 
these: 

e The “bargains” now available 4d 
to the market's recent low capitalizat 
of current corporate earnings; 

© The likelihood that earnings will cq 
















ie 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Reopening for ils ferst post-war season 
Ocloter 15, 1947 
La 


of the Old South — for 

those who guest Jor grace 

ds Lining. Reservations ac- 

cepted for 1947-48 season. 
Claude L. Leach, GEN. MANAGER 
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The 154¢-an-hour raise 
wanted the nonoperating unions this 
jonth, the railroads report, will raise 
early costs almost $440-million. It 
s expected to add over $140-million 

the roads September-December 
yerhead this year. ‘Vhis will hold 
full 1947 rail earnings after all 
charges to no more than $60-million 
head of last vear’s poor $289-mil 
jon net. 

An even sorrier showing, more- 
wer, iS quite possible. Still to be 
atished are the demands of the oper- 
ating unions. And a settlement with 
that group could easily add another 


ce 
wage 






-— Estimated 1947 





(1) ) 
. Atch. Top. & S. F. o> CRG $11.50 
; jtlantic Coast Line...... 7.45 7.10 
t Baltimore & Ohio........ D0.60 10.90 
n Chesapeake & Ohio...... 4.70 4.60 
Chic., Mil. St. PD. & P.... 0.25 Nil 
: Chic. & North Western 1.25 0.70 
’ Delaware & Hudson . 7.80 7.60 
n Erie ; 0.90 0.75 
D reat Northern i 6.30 6.20 
Illinois Central sates 8.90 8.45 
@ ouisville & Nashviile ‘ 6.00 5.90 
= New York Central 0.10 D0.20 
Ne v. ¥., Chic. & St. L 14.20 13.60 
1t) Norfolk & Western ‘ 5.10 5.00 
b Northern Pacific... . 4.25 4.10 
ennsylvania : ; 0.15 Nil 
os Reading... oe + 3.05 > 5 
IT Seaboard Air Line 1.30 1.00 
Southern Pacific 7.45 7.20 
Southern Ry 5.10 4.65 
Texas & Pacific 8.30 7.90 
Union Pacific 15.00 14.50 
irginian 4.05 4.00 
Western Pacific. .. 1.80 1.55 


D Deficit. * Only preferred stock outstanding. 


unions for last three months. 


Net per Share 


(3) Allowing for both increases on an annual basis. 


Wage Boosts Will Hit Rail Earnings Hard 


$300-nillion to annual rail payrolls. 

\s the industry sees the situation, 
added payroll and 
prices for materials and supplies can 
be offset only by increasing freight 
rates. ICC hearings are now undet 
way on a railroad petition for a rise 
of about 27% in freight tariffs. ‘The 
roads the situation sufh- 
ciently grave to request, as well, a 
temporary, immediate 10% rate hike. 

What will 1947 earnings look like 
if no increase in freight rates is 
granted before the year ends? Here's 


costs increased 


consider 


how Moody’s Investors Service an- 
swers that question. 
Rise in Annual 
Freight Revenue Common Stock 
Needed to Current 

Offset Both Dividend Recent 
4 Wage Raise Rate Price 
$6.50 7.2% $6.00 $81.75 
1.90 7.3 4.00 50.00 
DS.00 6.5 12.75 
3.80 4.5 3.50 45.00 
D3.20 a 8.62 
D6. 30 8.7 1.00 18.12 
4.50 6.2 4.00 40.00 
DO0.90 5.7 1.00 9.12 
4.50 6.8 *3_00 *39.75 
3.00 Pe 25.50 
3.50 6.8 333 44.00 
D4.20 10.0 14.12 
6.50 5.3 34.00 
4.30 5.0 3.25 59.00 
» 20 8.0 1.00 19.75 
D2.25 8.5 0.50 18.00 
0.50 6.5 1.00 19.25 
D3.25 7.0 16.25 
3.25 6.8 4.00 42.37 
D1.50 8.0 3.00 37.37 
3.60 6.8 4.00 46.12 
10.00 6.8 6.00 134.50 
3.50 3.5 2.50 36.75 
D1.50 723 3.00 27.50 


1) Allowing for nonoperating wage increase for last four months of 1947. 
2) Allowing for nonoperating wage increase for last four months ana for similar increase for operating 











ue abnormally high, at least through 
47; 

lhe generous vields now available on 
any well-rated stocks; 

lhe inflation already seen, and prob- 
¢ further inflation in the months 
ead. 

The bulls believe that such matters 
weigh by a big margin the equally 
tent factors that can be listed on the 
bit side of the ledger. ‘These include: 
The current decline in the nation’s 
portant export business; 

he serious unfavorable market poten- 
ities of the foreign political situa- 
n; 

The keener competition, narrowing 
ht margins, and smaller sales likely 
be seen in many lines soon; 

The rigidity of today’s wage and cost 
uctures, which suggests plenty of cor- 
ate fiscal troubles once the present 
0m starts to deflate. 
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e Rift at ‘T'ucker—Preston ‘l'ucker, pres- 
ident and founder of the ‘l'ucker Corp. 
(BW—Aug.9’47,p66); and Col. Harry 
A. ‘Voulmin, Jr., chairman of the board, 
parted company this week. ‘The cause 
was a dispute over the handling of the 
company’s finances. 

On resigning, ‘loulmin wrote a letter 
to the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission. He asserted that ‘Tucker disre- 
garded his demands that funds at the 
disposal of the company “be spent and 
administered under the strictest regu- 
lations and controls normal to legiti- 
mate business.” 

‘Tucker denies that “‘a dime” of the 
$15-million just realized from the sale 
of new stock has yet been spent. He 
claims, moreover, that ‘Toulmin’s resig- 
nation was requested to make way for 
the appointment of a new chairman 
who will be “a prominent man now 
active in the automobile industry.” 
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Saves Money 
For Any BUSINESS 


This 4” x 43@” Index Card prints its 
own addresses automatically as it runs 
through an Elliott Addressing Machine. 

Fairfield & Ellis Insurance Agency 
of Boston, Mass. use the above card 
to record and control 160 different 
types of insurance. 

The punched holes in the Index 
Card enable them to quickly prepare 
data for salesman’s 7 ap of spe- 
cific prospects. 

This same Index Card is also used 
for direct-mail advertising. 

Thousands of other American busi- 
nesses depend on these cards for both 
record and addressing purposes. This 
combination Index Address Card is 
the ultimate development of the ad- 
dressing machine industry. 

We have two interesting and in- 
formative booklets we would like to 
send you. 


DDRESSING 
MACHINES 


Do away with metal 
address plates and 
noisy addressing 
and embossing 
machines, and print 
better addresses 
faster, and quietly. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


151 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
2 aa 
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THE UPROAR ABOUT PRICES 


Here are a few too-much neglected aspects of what 
the phrase makers, still feeling the aftereffects of mili- 
tary nomenclature, will probably soon be calling “The 
Battle of the Bread Basket” or “Operation Grocery 
Store.” 

The current hullabaloo about price increases is out of 
proportion to the magnitude of the increases, In the 
past two months all wholesale prices have risen about 
5% while the cost of food at wholesale has gone up about 
8%. Much greater increases took place in the first six 
months after OPA without causing anything like the 
outraged cries against soaring prices which have domi- 
nated newspaper headlines in the past few weeks. In that 
period—in June to December, 1946—all wholesale prices 
rose 25% and wholesale food prices soared 42%. 


e Then what is the explanation of all of the shouting? 
A substantial part of it, we suspect, is preponderantly 
psychological. Americans have always had more respect 
for a dollar than they have had for a dozen eggs or a 
pound of butter. Hence deep wells of feeling are 
churned up when eggs and butter hit a dollar, even 
though a relatively small price increase was required to 
do it. 

Also quite a bit of the commotion is manufactured by 
politicians, looking with an eager eye to the restoration 
of government controls, and labor leaders looking with 
an eager eye to wage increases. Check the inflamed 
statements about the cost-of-living crisis against the 
backgrounds of the authors. You will frequently find 
that an ax which is not being put fully on view is none- 
theless being ground. 


e This is not, let it be underlined, by way of belittling 
the gravity of the problems created by the present alti- 
tude of the American price level. It is by way of get- 
ting the current uproar into better perspective. If prices 
should continue to soar at anything like the rate they 
have maintained since July, one of two things would 
eventuate: (1) They would either collapse with a sick- 
ening crash, or (2) they would complete the eco- 
nomic and social revolution they are now, and have been, 
effecting since the beginning of the war. In either event 
there would be lots of wreckage 

In the meantime, the short-run effects of recent food 
price increases are being exaggerated. For one thing, the 
rise is greater than the underlying facts of supply and 
demand would seem to justify. The biggest change in 
the food outlook is the growing certainty that the corn 
crop will be some 20° below last year. Demand for 
grains, and for foods generally, shows no signs of letting 
down. So food prices, led by corn, wheat, butter and 
eggs, are on the rise. 

But food prices are notorious for the way they-swing 
too far one way or the other. Thus there is good reason 
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TONIC FOR EUROPE 


Ralph Smith, editor of Business Week, cabl 
Germany as follows: 

“Business and government men in German 
Austria—both native and American, stationed hy 
passing through—are convinced that a special 
of Congress (now apparently endorsed by Ma 
would have a tonic effect on the European will to 
democratic reconstruction. 

“To hold the respect of Muropeans the U.S 
be businesslike about its aid. However, the go 
gained now by the U, S. g 








vegetable, fats and oils are expected to be well ab 
This will take some of the sting out of higher prices f 
grains, butter and eggs. The net effect may well b 
leveling off of food prices. 

Also, there is little or no evidence that price increas 
are bringing the nation’s consumer purchasing po 
close to exhaustion. On the contrary, meat, butter, aq 
egg prices are where they are because American consu 
ers, with a broader distribution of purchasing power th 
ever before, are bidding eagerly to get these products. 

Thus far, as we have remarked before (BW—Aug.2’ 
p92), the business community has done a relatively g0¢ 
job in holding down prices, But there is far more to 
Coal companies, which are widely credited with havit 
touched off the last round of industrial wage-price boos 
are doing some of it. They have gone to work with th¢ 
customers to see if the price increases posted after tl 
last coal wage increase can be pared. 


© Carried out in an orderly way on a broad base, busine 


giving up the power to like 
its own sweet time might well save us million 
dollars later. 
“*Too late’ is as important as “too little’ in popul 
thinking under the present psychological pressi 
fears about the hard winter ahead. A special session 
of Congress would be taken as reassurance that Amer 
ica understands the urgency as well as dimensions of 
the problems involved in fighting hunger, economic 
stagnation, and Communism,” 
Ye 
to believe that the current flurry will subside. Grd 
prices, as well as those food prices tied closely to grai 
they will end up above the July levels, but they will 
lower than they are now. 
¢ Furthermore, the prospects are that some key fe 
prices will start sagging before long. Supplies of frui 
a year ago. And more meat will go to market this f. 
craftsmanship of this sort can do much to restore 0 
~~ 


price system to a solid foundation. But if the sort of se 
sation-rousing excitement about prices to which we 4 
currently indulging ourselves were ta.stampede us. in 
panicky panaceas we might never get to the long-run j 
of price stabilization. 
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